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He that will not not help himfelf, flrall have help 
from nobody. 


Fable. ]. Of the Waggoner and Hercules. 


S a waggoner was driving his team, his wag- 

A gon funk into a hole, and ftuck faft. 

The poor man immediately fell upon nis knees, 
& prayed to Hercules,that he would get his wag- 
gon out of the hole again. 

Thou fool fays Hercules, whip thy horfes, and 
fet thy fhoulders tothe wheels, and then if thou 
wilt call upon Hercules, he will help thee. 

The Interpretation, 
Lozy wifbes never doa man any fervice ;bur if he would have 


help from Gad in the time of Need, les lim um only sytplore hes 
afiftance, butmake ue of hir a be$ Endeavosss. 
a 


The page reproduced above illustrates the type of schoolbook used in 
John Hamilton’s day. It is from 4 New Guide to the English Tongue written 
by Thomas Dilworth and printed in Wilmington in 1794 by Brynberg and 
Andrews. A copy is in the collection of the Historical Society of Delaware. 


A Note on Capt. John Hamilton 


N JANUARY 23, 1828 Capt. John Hamilton, master 
of the packet ship Delaware, died in Liverpool at 
the age of 47. To judge from the account of his death 

published in the American Watchman on March 18, 1828, 
when the news belatedly reached his native Wilmington, he 
was, without much doubt, a man of parts. The account declares 
that ““The unexpected demise of this amiable gentleman has 
created a sensation in his family circle and amongst his nu- 
merous friends which will be of no ordinary durability.” He 
had, it goes on to say, “a fine literary taste, and a mind well 
stored” as well as a “suavity of deportment and equanimity 
of temper” remarkable for a sea captain. It seems safe to 
conclude that John Hamilton was both a cultivated man and 
an ornament to his profession. 


As it happens this is about all that we know about the 
worthy captain except for the information to be found in the 
brief but delightful reminiscences printed on the following 
pages. This account of his schooldays in post-Revolutionary 
Wilmington and of his first voyages reveals a man very much 
like the one described by the American Watchman. He writes 
amusingly and well and his account of life in the city at a 
time when it had only a little more than 2,000 inhabitants liv- 
ing in an area bounded by the Christiana River on the south 
and Fourth Street on the north and stretching from Walnut 
Street on the east to Pasture Street (now Washington), on the 
top of Quaker Hill, is still fresh and readable today. 


There is no dearth of information, however, about Cap- 
tain Hamilton’s family; their names liberally sprinkle the 
pages of the newspapers and histories of the period. His 
father, Robert Hamilton’ was born about 1756 and died July 
22, 1826 at the age of 70. A contemporary account describes 


1. Scharf, History of Delaware, Vol. I, 213, and subsequent authorities incorrectly 
list a John Hamilton, who served under William of Orange, as Captain Hamilton’s 
father. Relationships, ages and dates of death given in the current account are taken 
from the List of Names, Monuments, and Gravestones in the Graveyard of the First 
Preabyterian Ohurch in the files of the Hist. Soc. of Del., except where another source 


is cited. 
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him in highly laudatory terms as “a useful and meritorious 
citizen,” an “experienced and upright man of business” and 
an “energetic and impartial” magistrate and adds that he served 
under Washington in the Revolutionary War at the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton.? His marriage to Ann Little, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Little, must have occurred soon after this 
period of military service since the American Watchman of 
July 25, 1826 speaks of the marriage as lasting “nearly 50 
years’ and Ann died Sept. 1, 1825 at the age of 65. Robert 
Hamilton’s name also appears in various records as assistant 
burgess of Wilmington in 1784, as justice of the peace for New 
Castle County on June 4, 1801, and as a member of the board 
of directors of the Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine when 
it was first organized on April 16, 1810.° 


It is not known where the family lived in Wilmington at 
the time when John Hamilton was struggling with the intrica- 
cies of spelling, arithmetic, Latin, and Greek under his varied 
assortment of schoolmasters. But it seems likely that he was 
either an occupant of or at least a regular visitor to “that hand- 
some and convenient 3 story brick house” with “stable and 
carriage house” on the “west side of Market a few doors below 
the Town Hall” which Robert Hamilton occupied prior to 
1819.*_ And it also seems probable that he found time between 
voyages to visit Ellerslie, the fine new home which his father 
built on the Delaware River north of Wilmington about that 
time. In an advertisement printed a few years later the place 
is glowingly described as a farm of 178% acres with a 2 storied 
stone and brick house, also a stone barn, pump of water in the 
yard, carriage house, wagon house, spring house, smoke house, 
a fish house, two orchards, soil “exceedingly valuable for the 
cultivation of peaches” and “good fishing.” Alas, times have 

2. American Watchman, Aug. 8, 1826. Despite this account there is some doubt as 
to whether he was actually present at these battles. A Robert Hamilton is listed on the 
muster roll of Capt. Walter Carson’s company of Delaware militia on December 18, 
1776 Delaware Archives Vol. III, 1051 but this company is not mentioned in Ward’s 


Delaware Oontinentals as being among the troops engaged. It is possible, of course, 
that Hamilton served with the militia from another state. 


8. Scharf, History of Delaware, Vol. II, 624, 688, 736. 
4. Delaware Statesman, Sept. 5, 1819. 
5. Delaware State Journal, Dec. 3, 1841. 
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changed. The fishing, most of the peaches, and many of the 
other rural charms have gone the way of the sailing packets 
that used to ply the river below Ellerslie. 

John Hamilton was the oldest of a family of ten brothers 
and sisters. It seems to have been an exceptionally healthy 
and energetic brood as well as a large one; all but one of the 
children lived to maturity’ and most of them distinguished 
themselves in one way or another. Two of the brothers, in 
addition to John, followed the sea. James Hamilton also be- 
came a captain and died at sea on board the ship Globe on July 
10, 1826 at the age of 42." Charles Hamilton was 35 and mate 
of the brig Gazette of Baltimore when he died at Havana July 
8, 1825." Two other brothers became well-known Wilmington 
attorneys: Archibald, born about 1781, and Alexander H. 
Hamilton, who died Aug. 13, 1838, aged 34. Of the four sis- 
ters relatively less is known since few women had careers or 
entered public life in those days. But Susan, who died Dec. 
19, 1850 at the age of 62, appears to have been enough of a 
businesswoman to have been made executor of her brother 
Archibald’s estate and the Misses Mary and Sarah Hamilton 
are listed among a group of prominent Wilmingtonians who 
presented a valuable collection of books to the Wilmington 
Institute Free Library when it was established in 1859.° Among 
the members of the first board of directors of the Female Bible 
Society of Wilmington, when it was organized on Dec. 22, 
1829, appear the names of a Miss M. Hamilton and a Miss 
A. Hamilton and it seems likely that these are Mary and a 
fourth sister, Anna, who died March 3, 1844.” 


Archibald Hamilton’s career and interests were far-rang- 
ing enough to deserve a separate paragraph. He was active 
in politics, serving as state senator in the Delaware Legislature 
for a term beginning in 1834, and he is listed among the state 


6. Isaac, the fourth child, died Oct. 23, 1787 at the age of one year. 
7. American Watchman, Aug. 15, 1826. 


8. Ibid, July 26, 1825. 


9. Scharf, History of Delaware, Vol. II, 835. The other donors were the Hon. James 
A. Bayard, the Hon. William G. Whitely, and the heirs of James Canby. 


. 10. Ibid, Vol. II, 829. 
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representatives from New Castle County for 1826 and 1836. 
A leading Mason, he was grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Delaware in 1829. He also served for a while as first lieu- 
tenant in the First Artillery Company of Wilmington when 
Caesar A. Rodney was the captain." According to the Wil- 
mington City Directory for 1814, published by the Delaware 
Journal, his home was at 6 West Queen Street (now Fifth). 
After the death of his father in 1826 he moved out to Ellerslie 
and lived there until his own death on October 4, 1841 at the 
age of 59. 

Miss Mary Hamilton and her sister Sarah (or Sally as 
the name was given on her gravestone) are responsible for the 
preservation of Capt. John Hamilton’s manuscript. Both far 
outlived their other brothers and sisters. Mary was 87 years 
old when she died on June 30, 1879; Sally was 83 when she 
passed away on November 1oth of the same year. The sisters 
left the Reminiscences to the Historical Society of Delaware 
and the manuscript has been in the files of the Society since 


1881. 


The difficult task of deciphering the handwriting of the 
manuscript and preparing a typewritten copy was performed 
by Miss Gertrude Brinckle, Librarian of the Society, and her 
assistant, Miss Ruthanna Hindes. Miss Brinckle also tracked 
down many of the items referring to various members of the 
Hamilton family on which this introductory note is based. 
Their help was very great indeed and it is herewith gratefully 
acknowledged. 


CHARLES L. REESE, JR. 


11. Ibid, Vol. II, 816, 819; Conrad, History of Delaware, Vol. I, 265, 273-4. 


Some Reminiscences of Wilm’t’n and 


My Youthful Days—&., &c. 


JOHN HAMILTON 
(1780 - 1828) 


THINK my memory can bear me as far back as (A. D.) 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty five, at least, in 

which year I commenced my School Career with a very 
worthy Scientific Man of the Name of Filson,* Who had pre- 
viously been employed in surveying the Lands of Kentucky, 
then a Wilderness, and of Which he published a Map. He did 
not remain long in Wilmington before he returned again to 
the Western Wilds, and at length fell beneath An Indians 
‘Tomahawk, when on a surveying excursion. 


My next Pedagogue, was a Gentleman who has for a great 
many years occupied a distinguished and elevated situation in 
Public Life. While he taught his little school, he, at the same 
time, devoted All his leisure time to the study of the Law, under 
the late worthy and Much regretted Judge Bedford. That 
object accomplished, he dismissed his scholars, and shaped 
his course West, in quest of Adventures. Tennessee was at that 
time a Wilderness—Land of no value, and to be obtained in 
Fee Simple, by only Squatting upon it. There my late Domine 
located himself. Population soon rallied around him—Land 
enhanced in value. The Territory grew into a state, and he 
was, I think, her first Representative in Congress, Where, he 
continued many years, often taking a very conspicuous part 
in the deliberations of that Body, and possessing no small 
weight or influence either With the Democratic Party of which 
he was one of the Bell Weathers.’ 


1. John Filson was a well-known figure in the life of his day. He reputedly gave up 
school teaching as a career because he was unable to thrash the boys vigorously enough 
with a right arm weakened by a wound received during service in the Revolutionary 
War. His death occurred in 1788. 

2. This description fits Joseph Anderson. Anderson studied law under Judge Gunning 
Bedford, taught school in Wilmington, and then went West. President Washington 
appointed him judge of the Territory South of the Ohio River. He served as United 
States Senator from Tennessee for many years and as comptroller of the United States 


Treasury, 1815-36. 
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What Wilmingtonian does not remember, or, if too young 
to recollect, has not heard of Old Master John Thelwall,” Who 
“taught the young Ideas how to Shoot”, during the space of 
at least half a century. He was the complete Dicky Gossip 
of the Town, filling, I cannot now enumerate, how many of- 
fices, Civil, Military and ecclesiastical. In the execution of 
the duties of one of them (Clerk of the Market) he was rather 
too rigid (Being entitled I believe to one half the Spoil). 
How often have I stood by and almost, with Tears in my eyes 
in sympathy with those flowing from a Poor Female, deprived 
of her whole adventure of Butter, because, it was found a little 
Wanting—An Adventure on which, she had perhaps already 
drawn in anticipation, for at least two thirds, on some Neigh- 
boring Store, for Holiday and Sunday finery. It was Master 
Thelwall’s misfortune to be dark of one eye (although the 
other appeared amply adequate to sweep a compass around 
the Horizon, and embrace every object within its vision, par- 
ticularly in the Market). A tradition ran among the Boys, 
I know not with what foundation, that this Misfortune pro- 
ceeded from a light pound of Butter, discharged in his face, 
while Making a haul, one day. 


It would be rather a tedious Job to attempt to enumerate 
and particularize all the Offices and Places filled by this Gen- 
tleman. One, important station I well remember was, Mar- 
shall at All Funerals, and no one in the Town could be march- 
ed to their long Home without being escorted by him, and 
followed by all his Urchin Pupils. When the Methodistical 
Fever reached our little Town, he was one of the first to imbibe 
the infection, and was File Leader, there, performing Always, 
the Duties of Clerk, or Raiser of the Hyms— And, Some- 
times, in a Dernier Resort, attempted to escheat a little. I 
could say much more of Poor Old Master Thelwall, but will 
sum up all in announcing him to have been a very Worthy, 
Good Sort of Man. Peace to his Manes, he has been many 


3. John Thelwell (Hamilton has misspelled the name) kept school at first in a small 
log house at the foot of Quaker Hill and later in the Borough Hall which was built 
in 1774 over the west end of the Second Street Market House. He was one of the 
founders of Asbury M. E. Church. 
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years since gathered to his fathers, after having educated, (or 
at least imparted the rudiments) to at least three generations 
of Wilmingtonians. 


Let Me See! — I then enlisted in the Ranks of a Plain 
Friend, called Solomon Fussell, and as Strict a Disciplinarian 
as ever I served under. His left hand had been taken off by 
the wrist—How, I know not, but presume not in War—which 
admirably served him to lift a Boys leg, while, with the right 
hand he plied his Birch, lustily “a Posteriori”. At that time 
we generally wore leather Breeches, the punishment may, 
therefore, be readily conceived. 


Before the ninth winter had passed over my head, I was 
removed to the Latin School in the Wilmington Academy, at 
the time, under the care of Mr. William (afterwards Rev.) 
Maffit.* The Institution was then well filled with Pupils, many 
of whom have since made some figure in Public Life; and a 
far greater proportion, gone to their long homes. Mr. W. 
Mafitt, on taking Holy Orders, was succeeded by his Brother 
John (a real Boatswain’s Mate in inflicting punishment,) un- 
der the stimulus of whose Goad I floundered along as through 
an unturnpiked Road at the Breaking up of frost in the Spring, 
until I had attained my fourteenth year, when, having become 
proficient in Latin and Greek, it was deemed Necessary I 
should have to read and write English. For at those Classical 
Schools, the Professors and Teachers do not consider these of 
Any Importance, whatever. 


In early childhood the Roving Mania and desire to visit 
Foreign Countries seized upon my mind, growing out of a 
fondness for reading, Voyages, Travels and such like, an 
amusement which with me always between school hours took 
precedence of Kites, Marbles, Balls, Shinny Sticks, and all 
other Boyish Sports. So great was the interest I took in the 
voyages of the celebrated Cook, particularly his last, that I 

4. The old Wilmington Academy was in a 2'4-story stone building which was con- 
structed on the east side of Market Street, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, in 1765. 
The building was converted into a cotton mill about 1795 but the academy was re- 
vived there in 1803 under a faculty which included William and John Maffit. Archibald 


Hamilton was a member of the Academy’s board of trustees in 1828 when Lyman 
Matthews was elected principal. (Scharf, Htstory of Delaware Vol. II, 686) 
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recollect carving with my Knife, on the form directly before 
the Place at which I sat, two Ships, and dub’d them Resolution 
and Discovery, Keeping in my Mind a regular Journal of their 
Route and progress as described in the Account of the Voyage; 
now fancying myself in the charming Island of Madeira, then 
buffeting the tempests of Cape Horn, Surrounded by the tre- 
mendous Icebergs of the Antarctic Circle, afterwards enjoying 
the placid serenity of the Pacific Ocean, the delicious Climate 
and Romantic Scenery of Otaheite,° the Sandwich Islands, 
&c., &c. Such was the foolish extravagant enthusiasm that laid 
the foundation of an Erratic Career, of which I have so long 
been heartily sick and tired. But “I had put my hand to the 
Plough and dared not look back.” 


There was a schoolmate of mine, about my own age, whose 
inclinations tended in the same directions, (a son of Colnl K., 
of W.) We were always conferring together on the favourite 
Theme, and in a few minutes after our Homer or Xenophon 
were closed, if there were any sea vessels lying at the Wharves, 
we might be seen perched upon their Mastheads. He was a 
wild, giddy Boy, and had not, like me, any specific or determi- 
nate object in view,—his propensities not emanating from the 
same origin. 


One Sunday morning, a fine summer day, I well recollect, 
when trickd out for Church in Silk Stockings and Black sattin 
Small Clothes, It being before the time of meeting going in, 
There happened to be a Ship just about putting off from the 
Wharf, bound, I think, to Nova Scotia, with the mate of which 
he was well acquainted. Whether with the connivance of this 
Person, I know not, but Alexander took it into his head to make 
the voyage. On going below, probably for the purpose of 
concealing himself, in the dark, he, unhappily Put his silk 
stocking’d foot and leg into a bucket of Tar, which confirmed 
him at Once, to proceed in the Undertaking. The wind proved 

Hoslson,war ‘Tuo: Quoon of Otabalts tavern si-tis oovePed Geely ane eee eet 
(now Fifth) later called the Indian Queen Hotel. Other local taverns popular with the 
seamen of John Hamilton’s time were the Foul Anchor Inn on Water Street, The Sign 


of the Ship at the southeast corner of Third and Market, and the Bird in Hand Tavern 
on Front Street between Market and King. 
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favourable, and the Ship was at Sea, on the following day. 
The family were extremely uneasy and distressed about him, 
for two or three days; but it was soon pretty well ascertained 
where he was. The Ship took on board a heavy cargo of Plais- 
ter of Paris, and sailed for Wilmington. But, by this time, 
Winter had set in, and with it, bad weather. The consequence 
was, the old Henrietta was dismasted, and narrowly escaped 
foundering. At last they succeeded in getting her into N. 
York, where the Old Colnl immediately repaired, and recov- 
ered his Prodigal Son. One would have naturally supposed 
that such a Debut would have given him a complete Surfeit 
of the Sea. But not so. A very few months elapsed after his 
return, before the Penchant returned, and he was entered on 
board the Brig Benjamin Franklin, Capt. Lloyd Jones, in the 
Bourdeaux trade, from which voyage, Poor Boy! he never re- 
turned, having either died, or lost overboard at sea.* Such 
was the premature end of my young Associate and companion. 
Like myself, he was intended, and educated, for something 
above Coachman or Skipper of a Craft (much the Same)— 
But like me, would be roving. 


The Same Winter I have been speaking of (1796-7) My 
Father having Occasion to send a ship (the Swanwick) from 
Wilmington round to N. York, to load with flaxseed for Ire- 
land, consented that I should go round in her, I suppose under 
the impression that it would give me a Dose. Our Passage 
was a very stormy and tedious one, and I was excessively sea 
sick. I believe had a total and absolute Renunciation of the 
Sea, in writing, been tendered, to me at the time, I would have 
signed off without the least hesitation. But, Boylike, had not 
been a week on shore, when it was all forgotten, and my anxiety 
to continue on the voyage returned. On that, however, my 
Father put his Veto, and hoisted me home with him by Stage 


Coach. 


On my return to W. to School again, in order to obtain a 
more competent knowledge of the Mathematics, &c., read 


6. Several voyages of the brig Benjamin Franklin are described ir the letters and log- 

books of James Hemphill which are in the collection of the Historical Society of Dela- 

ware. One voyage from Bordeaux to Philadelphia, was made in the winter of 1797-98, 

about a year after the incident noted here. The letters and logbooks are described in 
. a paper by Christopher L. Ward, published by the Society in 1914. 
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Blackstone’s Commentaries, to ascertain how Law would agree, 
but found it would not set on my stomach at all. Officiated a 
short time in the Marshal’s and Collector of Internal Revenue’s 
Offices (both which my Father held at the time) until at last 
I received my Passports to go My Own Road. And s0, in 
Febr’y 1799, I embarked on board the Ship Swanwick, Captn. 
Richard Kirkbride, bound to Londonderry in Ireland. 


It seems somewhat remarkable that in a small town like 
Wilmington, never in possession of much Commerce, that 
there should always have existed in its youth such a decided 
predilection for a seafaring life. They seem to take as Natur- 
ally to the Water as Young Ducks, and I believe, has always 
been the case from the first establishment of the Place. Within 
my own recollection, I can enumerate thirty three or four 
Highly Respectable Captains it has produced, many of whom 
commanded some of the finest Ships out of Philadelphia, of 
whom Twenty Seven have passed off the Stage, and Seven still 
survive. Eight or ten were lost at Sea, and the Remainder 
died natural deaths. Besides these, five times the number of 
Young Men who had not yet attained to that Rank, either per- 
ished at Sea, or fell victims to the baneful influence of Un- 
healthy Climates. 


My first trip across the Atlantic, to a young Beginner, was 
a trying one indeed, nothing but storms and tempests all the 
time. A very leaky Ship, and an extremely disagreeable Com- 
pany. At that time a very great proportion of those Flaxseed 
Cargoes for Ireland was owned by Small Adventurers, who 
accompanied their little Shipments, proprietors of from five 
to fifty Casks, according to their Means, or Object—some be- 
ing mere speculators, some carrying out funds in this shape 
to bring Back their families or relations, and others just mak- 
ing a visit to their Friends in Ireland. The greater part of 
Such People, it may naturally be supposed, would consist of 
the lower Class. The fare they paid for their passages was 
so very trifling that little Room could be afforded to them. It 
was therefore Necessary, in order to lose no stowage, to pack 
them away on one side of the Cabin with a screen between 
them and us, who occupied the other side. 
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The leaks of the ship increased to such a degree, that the 
crew were found inadequate to the task of Plying the pumps 
so constantly as was required. A contribution was therefore 
levied on the services of these sons of Hibernia, who were di- 
vided into Watches, and obliged to assist in pumping. To 
bring them to this was no easy task. I do not know whether 
the Alarm for their Personal Safety, would have of itself been 
a sufficient stimulus to exertion, had it not been back’d by the 
fear of losing their Linseed (as they called it). The idea of 
a Man being Warm and comfortable in Bed, to be Waked out 
of a Sound Sleep and summoned to a half hours duty at the 
pumps, when he was certain of in a few minutes being soused 
over Head and Ears, it may reasonably be supposed, could 
not be a very pleasant one—Particularly as Many of Them had 
not, perhaps, a second change of Clothes. 


For my own part, I was wretchedly sea sick, all the passage 
—yet would these scowbankers not consent to my being exempt 
from a regular spell at the Pump—Unless the Owner’s Son 
(whom they considered to have the best Right) lent a hand to 
keep the ship from sinking, they swore they would not strike 
a single stroke. Often have I stood my half hour, up to my 
Knees in Water, scarcely able to hold on to the pump Brake, 
and certainly not able to contribute any physical assistance 
while I was cascading during the whole of the time. 


However, under the Superintending Care of a Divine 
Providence, we succeeded in keeping our leaky Bark, afloat, 
and after, I cannot now remember, how many days, descried 
the Blue Mountains of Erin. 


The Wind being very boistrous, and blowing directly out 
of the Loch of Londonderry, our Captain concluded to make a 
Harbour, until it changed or the weather moderated, in a Place 
called Lohendal Bay, in the Island of Issa (one of the High- 
land Group). We, accordingly bore up for it, but, trusting to 
an inexperienced Pilot, who lost his way, after running until 
evening, we found ourselves far Advanced among the Archi- 
pelago, and no one on board could tell where we were. To 
be in such a situation (whatever danger might be attached to 
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it) was to me a treat indeed. My motives for travelling were 
to see Foreign Countries, and this I considered Classic Ground. 
The History of Scotland had been a Favourite Study of My 
Youth, and with great pleasure and delight I had read Doctr 
Johnson’s Tour through these very Islands, Mr. Grants Letters 
from the Mountains, The Poems of Robin Burns and Allan 
Ramsay, &c. I was also in view of the famed Island of Ilcom- 
kill, where are desopited [sic] the remains of so Many of the 
Ancient Kings of Scotia. 


The following day, the weather at the time being quite 
fine and pleasant, but the wind adverse to our extrication from 
the labyrinth in which we were involved, I prevailed on Captn. 
K. to allow me the small Boat, in order to land on the nearest 
Island, apparently, not more than a league distant. But so de- 
ceiving is High Land, with which I was yet unacquainted, that, 
instead of one, I found we had to row at least three, and then 
the mortification after so long a journey, as well as fatiguing, 
and getting within four yards of the shore, it was found im- 
possible to effect a landing, being lined, all along, with rocks, 
on which the sea broke so much that an attempt, in all proba- 
bility, would have been attended by the loss of the Boat, at 
least. I saw “the smoke that so gracefully curl’d” from a 
Highland Cottage, inhaled the Sweet flavour of the Peat, and 
got a glimpse of a Highland Bonnet, Plaid, and Kiltie; then 
turn’d about and made for the Swanwick again. In my eager- 
ness and Anxiety to land upon this Island, I had turned my 
back on the ship, and almost forgotten her. On tacking toward 
her, I was not a little alarmed to see the distance I had got from 
her, and which was considerably increased by the approach of 
Night, and the Hail Squalls descending from the lofty Moun- 
tains called the Pass of Iona. However, we tug’d lustily at 
our oars; the wind favoured the Ship so as to enable her to 
steer towards us, and just as the Sun was sinking behind Colon- 
na, got safe on board; having run, not a small risk, of paying 
rather dearly for my curiosity. Three or four days elapsed 
before an opportunity offered of extricating ourselves from 
the awkward dilemma we had got into, during all which time 
we experienced an incessant vicissitude, and variety of Weather 
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—Sometimes the most serene and placid Skye imaginable, with 
a sea of glass, unruffled by the slightest Breeze—in half an 
hour after, the Hail Storms would come sweeping down from 
the mountains, enough to tear the Masts out of the Ship. 


At length, the wind proved favourable, and, in the course 
of forty eight hours, wafted us over to Londonderry. 


Londonderry was at this time quite a Garrison Town, con- 
taining almost as many soldiers as its usual Civil Population. 
Although during the Summer immediately preceeding, the 
Irish Rebellion (as it was called) had been in a great measure 
suppressed, and the storm, apparently, subsided, still there re- 
mained a swell behind that would require some time to Settle. 
Martial Law therefore continued to prevail and the Military 
were equally vigilant and alert. I cannot at this distant period 
recall to mind the exact number of Troops it then contained, 
but think they could not have been far short of four thousand. 
One Regiment I never shall forget as presenting a costume 
altogether new to me. They were Scotch Highlanders in full 
dress of Bennet Plaid, Kilt and Claymore. They were Fenci- 
bles, not regular troops of the Line, raised, commanded and 
named after Lord Bredalbane, a Scottish Nobleman. The 
whole Military force was under the command of Lord Cavan 
who afterwards accompanied Genl Abercrombie to Egypt 
and was very severely wounded there, at the Battle of Aboukir. 
Although all fighting of consequence was now at an end, yet 
Prisoners were daily brought in, manacled, who had been ap- 
prehended at meetings of the disaffected. However, no execu- 
tions or condemnations took place, while I remained there. 
The only punishments I witnessed were those inflicted on Sol- 
diers convicted of plundering in the Town. One was a private 
belonging to the Highlands Regiment before mentioned, who, 
after receiving five hundred lashes, would not accept of any 
assistance to put on his coat, while four others of the Somer- 
setshire Cavalry, sentenced in the same manner, fainted, before 


they had received fifty each. 


The walls, which entirely surround this City, together 
with an extensive Parade for the Military, afford a beautiful 
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promenade, and on fine evenings are crowded with all the 
Beauty and fashion of the Place, almost every Lady Squired 
by a Dashing Red Coat. When the Bredalbanes first arrived, 
the officers wore Kilts, as well as the Men, but, it was said, at 
the remonstrance of the Ladies, changed them for Gray Pan- 
taloons. 


We remained at Londonderry about a Month, spending 
our time very agreeably, and experiencing a great deal of po- 
liteness and attention from many of the hospitable Inhabitants, 
when the Swanwick set sail for Liverpool." 


7. The manuscript is signed “J Hamilton” and ends with the words “‘To be continued.” 


However, so far as 18 known t 8) 
’ he captain never found time to add to the reminis 
cences 


Rodney Letters 


LEON DE VALINGER, JR. 


N 1933 this Society published the Letters To and From 
Caesar Rodney 1756-1784, edited by the late George H. 
Ryden. This collection of five hundred and forty-three 

letters to and from a man who was a member of the Stamp Act 
Congress, the First and Second Continental Congresses, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, Speaker of the 
Delaware Colonial Assembly, President of the Delaware State, 
and Major General of the Delaware Militia during the Revo- 
lution, provided an untapped wealth of historical data regard- 
ing the struggle for independence. The enthusiasm with which 
this volume of collected correspondence was received and the 
frequent citations of it in recent historical writings are ade- 
quate manifestations of its value. During the thirteen-year 
interval since its publication other letters to or from Caesar 
Rodney have come to the attention of the Historical Society of 
Delaware or have been acquired by it. These additional letters 
will be published in this magazine from time to time. 


Following the original editorial policy with these letters, 
no attempt has been made to modernize the spelling of certain 
words or to correct what are obviously misspelled words. Like- 
wise incorrect punctuation and irregular capitalizations have 
been retained except in instances where the sense was so obscure 
as to necessitate corrections and periods have been substituted 
for terminal dashes. Superscripts have been placed in their 
normal position and some contractions, as well as unusual ab- 
breviations, have been expanded. Excisions in the body of the 
letters have been indicated by the conventional three dots with- 
in brackets. It should also be pointed out that the method used 
by Dr. Ryden to indicate to whom the letter was addressed or 
by whom received has been retained. 


All of the letters appearing in this issue of Delaware His- 
tory are among the original manuscript letters in the Willard 
S. Morse Collection in the Historical Society of Delaware. 
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From Nicholas Ridgely 
[Dover,] Munday April ye 8th 1754 


This Letter (herewith) for Samuel Dickinson Esqr. is to Give him 
Notice that on Thursday ye 18th Day of this Instant April, the Commis- 
sioners are to Examin Witnesses to the Bounds of my Land. Mr. Dickinson 
haveing Lands adjoyning Mine is to have Ten days Notice thereof. I met 
with a Disappointment of sending this Letter. I therefore Intreat you to 
Carry it to him this very Night, to be within Time. It must be Delivered 
by some Person who can Prove the Delivery of it If need be; And I there- 
fore depend on your Favour to do it for me. And also, to come to my House 
next Thursday week which is ye Day we are to meet, to prove my Boundaries 
&c.... I stoped your Boy in Dover wile I wrote the above late afternoon. 


From Benjamin Chew 
[Dover,] Decr. 25, 1758 


In Answer to the Case stated by you in your Letter of this Date I am 
of Opinion, that you have been legally appointed Guardian to. Jonathan 
Pleasanton jun. by the Orphans Court who by Law have an undoubted Right 
to constitute any Person Guardian to a Minor under the Age of Fourteen 
Years, and when he attains that Age he may chuse a Guardian for himself 
at his own Discretion. I am likewise of Opinion that you as his Guardian 
have a right to take the Child into your own Custody and Possession, and to 
call on any Person or Persons to deliver you all his Estate both real and per- 
sonal and on refusal to recover it at Law An Executor hath nothing to do 
with the Person of any of the Testators Children, but his Duty is to recover 
& secure the deceaseds Estate, and at the End of a Year after the Testators 
decease, is accountable to his heirs at Law if of age for their Several Shares 
or Proportions, or if they are under Age, then if required must pay & deliver 
such Minors Shares to their Guardians. As David Pleasanton is young in 
Business & can’t be presumed to know the Law in these Matters his refusing 
to deliver over to you the Boy & his Estate must be owing to his Want of due 
Information and no doubt when he is better advised he will comply with your 
Request. 
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From John Rodney 
Lewes March 13th 1764. 


After Congratulating you on Acct. of your new Offices, permit me to 
Trouble you with doing me one favour more. I was encouraged last May 
by a Friend of mine in Philad[elphi]a (at the time Mr. Kollock & Mr. Hall 
got the Offices which the late Mr. Holt Enjoyed) to try for them on the 
Arrival of a new Govr. He told me he thought that he Could make Interest 
Enough with some of his Friends who would be Intimate with the Govr. to 
procure me the Com[mis]s[io]n when new ones were made out. I spoke to 
him last fall again on the Occasion. He then said he thought it might be 
proper to have some Complaint against the present Clerk or Else he Ques- 
tioned whether the Govr. might make any alteration. I told him, as to a formal 
Complaint it would be no easy matter to Obtain, that people were generally 
Slack in those things that might gain them ill will however the Publick might 
Suffer, but for my own part I thought there was a great deal of Reason to 
Complain. They got the Commissions (they say) the Secretary Qualified 
them at Phila. (Out of the Govt.) afterwards they got the Seals fixed at 
New Castle, Came down to Lewes Entered up on their Offices without ever 
being Qualif[ie]d there, at the next Court they neither published their Com- 
missions nor gave Security (although by our Act of Assembly they forfeit 
their Commission if they refuse to give Security). And notwithstanding they 
Are two District Officers, sometimes one Opens & adjourns both Courts and 
sometimes the other—makeing use of the same words, as Mr. Holt generally 
did who held both Offices—last Novr. the Court of Common pleas was not 
Opened at all, (it is true the Clerk of the peace said it was and proclaimed 
it Opened), but the Prothonotary was at home or at least not in the Court- 
house. The Actions on the Court of Equity D[ockets] never have been Culled 
Over since Mr. Holt’s Death nor the Causes Cont[inue]d or Carried For- 
ward To Enumerate the many blunders they have and do Every Term Com- 
mit would be too Tedious, for my part I saw them, but did not think fit to set 


them right. 


Upon Which my Friend af[ore]s[ai]d promised me he would use his En- 
deavor and Speak about it to some of his acquaintances, whom he thought had 


great favour with the Govr. 


Now Sir, If you think it probable that such a Turn may be given, I shall 
take it as a very singular favour if you will use your Endeavours for me on 
the Occasion. But if You find it Cant Easily be done without making too 
much stir you may omit it, for I would have the thing kept private as to my 
making application to yo[u] about it. As to the Clerk of the peace’s office, 
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I am Easy about that, it is so Trifling here, though I think they ought both 
to go together. 


I hope you wont forget me at this Sessions with regard to the Trustee’s affair 
I wrote to you about last October. 


From Philemon Dickinson 


Philad[elphiJa 11th Sepr. 1764 


Agreeable to your Request I have sent you by Mr. Buck, one of the most 
fashionable Bag’s in town. By Tommy I likewise return your Breeches 
Buckle. I did not get my own done till this Morning, or would have returned 
yours sooner. I am much obliged to you for it. Cost of Bag 10/. 


From George Read 
N[ew] Castle ye 29th June 1774. 


The Inhabitants of this County to the Number of 500 and more met 
here this day in consequence of the inclosed Advertisement and chose A Com- 
mittee of 13 for this County, including therein all the representatives for 
the County, as you will perceive by the Names of the 13 in the Fifth resolve. 
When the People had convened Mr McKean as Chairman of the Meeting 
opened the Occasion thereof, by Pointing out the Matters complained of as 
done by the Parliament of Great Britain for the Oppression of America in 
divers Acts passed since the Accession of his present Majesty, and the ap- 
prehensions the Colonies in general are under of an increase of that Oppression 
from the Conduct towards the Town of Boston in Shutting their Port & there 
was the greatest unamity, not a Sign of dissent appeared. After this was 
done the Committee met, when I mentioned your request to be immediately 
informed of what should be done in this County and at their request I give 
you this short information of the Proceeding, and beg you will communicate 
the Same to the Members of Assembly of your County and forward the in- 
closed Letter to Mr. Robinson by some speedy and safe conveyance... 


I send this & Mr. Shillington who sets off early in the Morning which 
must apologize for the conciseness & inaccuracy of this. 
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From Committee of Correspondence, 
Kent County, Delaware 


Dover July 20th 1774 


The Committee appointed at the General County Meeting on this day, 
having met, and taking into their consideration the 5th Resolution as to the 
Convening the Representatives of this Government, for the Purpose of ap- 
pointing Persons to attend a Congress proposed for the Colonies in general, 
are of Opinion that such a Convention of the Representatives should be as 
soon as conveniently may, and beg leave to propose the first day of August 
next for that purpose, and New Castle the place of Meeting, and Hope that 
it will have Your Approbation. And in full confidence thereof Request the 
Favour of You as Speaker, to Write Circular Letters to the Representatives 
' of the People of this Government to meet at that day and place 


Convinced of Your Zeal for American Liberty, we rest assured that You 
will Comply with the earnest Wishes of the Inhabitants of this County, to 
procure an Appointment of a Committee to represent the whole Government 
at the General Congress, whenever they may meet. 


RICHARD BAssETT CHARLES RIDGELY 

JAMES SYKES WILLIAM KILLEN 
JoHn HasLet 
JOHN CLARKE 
JacoB STOUT 

Committe of Corresponde[nce] THomaAs RoDNEY 


From George Craghead 
Xteen Hund[re]d June 17th 1779 


Mr. Vandike Informed me that it was thought best to have the Peices 
of White Nap Measured which I had not don as these are all, Except Two, 
Whole and Expected that Coll. Pope had Furnished Your Excellency, with 
the Original Invoice, and would allso furnish me, with a Coppey, when he 


had Oppertunity. 


I have now measured them and Inclose the Invoice of all I got, from 
Coll. Pope, and where I found the Old Marke or Number, have not altered 
them, as will be Perceived in the Invoice. 


I measured Two Peices of French Druget, which I got from Coll. Darbey, 
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and given their Conteant, I Reported them to the General Assembly when 
Down last. 


Mr. McClay hath not Payd me the Order I got on him for to Purchase 
Cloaths for the Officers. He expects to do it soon. 


From James Booth 
New Castle 8th May 1780. 


The General Assembly having invested your Excellency with full Powers 
to draw your Orders on the State-Treasurer, in favor of the Clothier-General, 
for such Sums of Money as may enable him to procure Supplies and Clothing 
for the Officers of the Delaware Regiment, I have inclosed Copies of that 
Resolution, and of the several Resolutions directing the quantum and kind 
of Supplies, that your Excellency may the better judge of the Sums necessary 
to be appropriated to that Service. And have likewise informed the Clothier- 
General, that all future Applications on that Subject, in the Recess of the 
Legislature, must be made to your Excellency. I should have transmitted 
those Papers earlier, but no having attended the House the two last Days of 
the Sitting I was unacquainted with the Resolution ’till my Return here. 


I have several Times applied for the Payment of the Draught for £200 to 
your Excellency, but without Effect, the State-Treasurer alledging that he 
has no public Money in his Hands, and Col. Bryan informed me, about an 
Hour ago, that the County-Treasury is also empty, and that he is unable to 
discharge the Draught. 


Mr. Read will deliver 20 Marriage Bonds, which will make the num- 
ber of Bonds equal to that of the Licences, agreeable to your Directions; and 
if more should be necessary, shortly, the Printer is now striking off a Quantity, 
which I will either transmit to Dover, or wait upon your Excellency with 
immediately after the Court, if your think proper. 


From Robert Hodgson and Silas Snow 
Flat Bush May the 26th 1780. 


You will be informed by a petition to your Excellency and booth [sic.] 
houses of assembly, and by letters to several other gentlemen from your on- 
fortunate prisoners in this place, of Our Situation here, we have now to re- 
quest in the warmest manner, that if their is any prisoners taken by the Militia 
of our State, You will use Your greates indeavour to effect our exchange for 
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some of them. Such Exchanges are frequently Transacted between the British 
and the States of New York & New Jersey. If this Cant be effected our Next 
wish would be that interest might be made for our peroles to return home. 
We farther hope that the afore mentioned petition may meet with Your ap- 
probation and that the Necessity of a Speedy relief will induce You to take 
such measures as you may think best to efect the same. Please to Give our 
Kind respects to Mr. Killing, Mr. Battle, McCalls and all our old friends 
in Dover. So in full Confidence of hearing from You soon, we Remain with 
due Respect Your Excellencys Obedient Humble Servants &c. 


From James Booth 
New Castle Ist June 1780 


We have no Intelligence here of a public Nature that may be relied on, 
and I am sorry to inform you that the only private Intelligence I have to 
communicate must be disagreeable. I mean the Capture of the Sloop General 
Rodney. The Particulars I have not learnt, but the Return of Capt. Camp- 
bell from New York authenticates the Account too well to deny it Credit. 

A Report circulates here that the Enemy on the 8th Ulto. assaulted, 
without Effect, the Works at Charles Town which they repeated on the Day 
following and were repulsed with very Considerable Loss; some say 2000 
killed and wounded. The Account was brought by a Parson Davidson, for- 
merly a Tutor at Newark Academy, in a short Passage from North Carolina; 
but what Credit may be given to the Account I know not, as it has yet re- 
ceived no Confirmation. 

Mr. Battell will wait on your Excellency with a Paper of Ink-Powder, 
in order that you may have it tried. I believe it is good, but the Paper being 
small the quantity of Water must be proportioned to its size; perhaps 34 of 
a Pint will be sufficient. 


To William Millan* 
Dover, June 23, 1780. 


You are hereby directed to proceed in the Receipt and Collection of the 
Supplies of Flour and Indian-Corn, agreeable to my former Instructions. 
And you are hereby further directed, to purchase, on the Credit of the State, 
giving Receipts therefore, the Monthly Supplies enumerated and required by 
the Act of General Assembly intituled, “An Act for procuring an immediate 


*Receiver of Supplies for the County of New Castle. 
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Supply of Provisions within this State for the Army of the United States of 
America, and for other Purposes therein mentioned,” passed the 21st Day of 
this Instant June. And in Case such Supplies cannot be procured you are 
to seize the same for the Use of the Army, first making Application to me 
and receiving my general Directions for that Purpose, as by the said Act you 
are directed. 


You are also to procure by Purchase or Hire, on the Credit of the State, 
the Waggons and Horses required by the above mentioned Act, and if the 
same cannot be so obtained, you are to impress such Waggons and Horses, 
conducting yourself therein agreeable to the Directions of the said Act. 


You are to make monthly Returns to me of the Quantum and kind of 
Supplies received, and when Teams or Vessels may be necessary for the Trans- 
portation of those Supplies, you are to give Information thereof to me, act 
Orders shall issue for obtaining the same. . 


As the Supplies of Provisions are immediately wanted for the Use of 
the Army I must beg Leave to urge as speedy a Collection of them as possible, 
and that as soon as you shall have procured a Quantity sufficient for loading 
a Vessel at any one Port, that you procure one for the transportation thereof, 
and make me acquainted with it, and so continue to do from time to time; 
you are, nevertheless, to make your Monthly Returns with Punctuality. 


When Aids of Money may be found requisite for the Discharge of the 
Trust assigned you, with particular Dispatch, on your Application I shall 
draw upon the Treasury for them. And for a more particular Rule of Conduct 
in the Execution of your Office I refer you to the before recited Act of As- 
sembly. 


From Simon Kollock 
Sussex [County] June 29th 1780 


Agreeable to your Excellencys request I have been at Lewes & taken Mr. 
Whites bond & left it with Col. Hall. Col. Hall informed me he had answered 
your Excellency letter. I left him in great Suspence in respect to his taking 
the Command of the new Reg. He has an inclination to accept. I take 
the liberty to recomend Major Mitchel as a suitable person for a Major. If 
the printed Acts have come to hand the bearer Mr. Irons will give them a 
safe conveyance. My recluse situation incites an Anxiety to hear whether the 
French fleet have arrive & whether Knyphausen remains in Jersey. 
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From David Hall 
Lewes August 28th 1780 


We are at present in this County without a Lieutenant of the County 
to collect the Fines of the Militia Law and by the Neglect of the Officers 
very few fines have been collected, so that Numbers of the Inhabitants believe 
there is no law to fine them for non attendance at alarms or Muster days 
which is a Hardship on those that attend on all occasions for the Defense of 
the State. I could wish therefore that your Excellency would be pleased to 
appoint some person with Power to collect the Fines that the Law may be 
put in force against Delinquents. If this is not done I expect that none will 
attend at alarms or on Muster-days. 


From James Booth 
New Castle, Thursday Night 17th Septr. 1780 


This Moment I had the Honor of receiving your Excellency’s Letter of 
To Day. I have sent to Jas. Sykes Esqr. by Mr. Banning, thirty Licences & 
Bonds, accompanied with a Letter requesting Mr. Sykes to deliver to the 
Clergy of Kent what Number they may have Occasion for. This, I appre- 
hended, would sufficiently supply that County for some Time, at least until 
my Return to Dover, agreeable to your Appointment. 


After my Delivery of those to Mr. Banning, who is on his Way Home 
from Philad[elphi]a, he returned back in search of some Money he had lost, 
and, meeting on the Road with one John Danron who was riding Express to 
Dover, he delivered the Packet for Mr. Sykes to him, who I suppose will be 
down some Time To-Morrow & before Mr. Banning. 


From William Millan 
New Castle 30th January 1781, 


Your Excellency will see by my Returns, that a Considerable quantity 
of Flour remains on hand near 400 Barrels, which cannot be forwarded for 
want of Casks, and the Situation it is in (being in bulk) renders it liable to 
much Waste. ‘Therefore, it is necessary some provision should be made for 
procuring Casks. Your Excellency will likewise see by the Returns laid before 
you the Amount of my purchases, for which I have Issued Certificates, and 
altho’ the Quantity of Supplies procured in this way is but small, nevertheless 
it was attended with much difficulty and trouble, and as the Assembly have 
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made no provision for this Business, I wou’d Wish to know the terms on 
which I have been Acting, as my Circumstances will oblige me to apply, in 
a Short time, for whatever sum of Money they may think my Services worth. 
The persons Acting as Deputy Receivers in this County are likewise Anxious 
to know the terms on which they are Acting, and as their Circumstances are 
Similar to my own, they will require some Money to be paid them Shortly; 
otherwise I fear they will decline the Business, which is exceedingly trouble- 
some, and nothing but a Generous allowance for their Services and being 
Speedily furnished with some Cash, will induce them to Continue longer in 
it. This I take from their own Declarations, those persons not only Acted 
as Deputy Receivers but as Issuing Companies of Provisions and Forage (to 
which Business your Excellency appointed them) and altho’ they do not expect 
to be paid the full allowance for each Department, nevertheless they expect 
the Assembly will Consider this Circumstance, in fixing their Salaries. I 
have Contracted some Necessary Debts in my Department, and made myself 
accountable for the payment of them, and as the people to whom the Money 
is Due are pressing for it, I wish to be enabled to Discharge them. ‘The poor 
Cattle that was Sent me from Sussex County, are still on hand and at Con- 
siderable Expences, which by Spring will Amount to near their Value. From 
this brief State of Circumstances your Excellency will see the Necessity their 
is of our being Supplied with some Money immediately. 


From John Clowes 3d 
[Sussex County,] Ap[ri]l 22, 1781 


Our Militia is not at this time able to furnish the well efected with Six 
Cartridges Each for want of Powder. If it is in your Power, to Send by the 
Bairer John Clampool (who is a Safe hand) a few pounds of Powder to My 
Care you May depend on its Being Properly distributed to the Militia. 


From Jacob Broom 
Wilmington May 21st 1781 


A Recommendation in favour of my being appointed in the Bill expected 
to be passed into a Law at the ensuing session, for regulating the Exportation 
of Flour etc. is put into the Hands of Mr. Booth, to be presented to the 
Gen[era]1 Assembly. 


I was informed that some persons who had taken offence on acc[oun]t 
of their not being consulted, whilst the Bill was here, had in some degree of 
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opposition, drew up a Petition in favour of another person, and sign’d by 
persons, neither Millers or Merch[an]ts for the most part. The Persons 
who signed that Petition would have signed the recommendation in favour 
of me, if it had been previously offered to them. Your Excell [encly is sensible 
that no pains was taken to have my first recommendation full of signers. I 
waited on Mr. Read & several others of the Members who said they thought 
I stood fair for the appointment. I believe Mr. Jos. Tatnall has been con- 
versing with Mr. Read on this subject & informed him an objection was made 
against the other person recommended—tho’ for no reason, only that of his 
making use of spectacles; it being aledged that he could not become a com- 
petent Judge of Flour. I should be sorry to say any thing against the Gentle- 
mans Character, for on the contrary I believe it stand irreprehensible. Mr. 
Read recommended it to me to have a recommendation drawn up & signed 
by those principal Millers in the Country, which should happen in my way 
before the Assembly met. This I have got done by most of them. I have been 
making myself acquainted with the different qualitys of Flour in order that 
I may be able to enter on the duty, if I should be appointed. I understood 
you spoke much in favour of me, at the last session, for which I return you 
my sincere thanks. Your good opinion therefore induces me to trouble you 
with this Epistle, requesting the favor of your interest in obtaining the ap- 
pointment for me which shall be ever held in grateful remembrance by Your 
Excell[enc]ys Assured friend & Very H[um]ble Servt. 

P.S. If I should be so happy as to have the appointment I have a person 
in View who will act as a Stave Culler & I, (it is a Cooper in this Town of 
the Name of Price) he is a very Poor Man, and would be glad of such a Depu- 
tatation. He is not Gauger but I can supply that defect. 


From Henry Neill 
Lewes Town June 27th 1781 


Your offering me the Command of this Regiment to be rais’d does me 
great honor and wou’d my health permit I wou’d accept of it with chear- 
fullness but the least fatigue has such an affect on me it wou’d render me 
incapable of Military duty. I shall do everything in my power to forward 
the expedition from this County. 
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From William McKennan 
Christ[ian]a Bridge August 6, 1781. 


Inclosed I transmit your Excellency, a Letter Sent me by General Small- 
wood accompanied with a Return of the Delaware Regiment, forwarded by 
him. 


The Request in the former Part of his Letter is complied with, having 
already obtain’d the Commission for the Officers, from the Board of War, 
am Sorry, there is no Prospect of a Speedy Compliance with the latter. 


From William Millan 
Cantwells Bridge 14th Oct. 1781 


I rec[eive]d your Excellency’s letter directing me to send forward ail 
public Supplies in my possession to the Chesepeake, in Consequence of Which 
I made an unsuccessfull application to General Patterson for some Money, 
as nothing can be done without it; and I have already advance more Money 
for the public than I can afford, and my credit as a public officer is intirely 
exhausted. But the General says that if your Excellency will please to draw 
upon him for fifty Pounds in my favour, he will pay it with the first Money 
that comes into the Treasury; and this Sum will be absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of purchasing Casks, and paying the expences of transportation. 
Therefore if your Excellency thinks proper, I wou’d be very glad to receive 
the order by the first safe opportunity, and your Excellency will please excuse 
my not waiting upon you for this purpose as my family is very sickly, my 
Wife particularly, and her life dispaired of. 


From Peter Wade* 
Christiana Bridge 10th October 1780 


The Three letters That The Bearer carries directed to Your Excellency 
were left here last night, without any particular instructions, but to be given 
tc me. On consulting Genl. Patterson he Desired me to Acquaint Your 
Excellency That as I have no Public Money at Present that if your would 
please to Give him an Order for That Purpose he will advance Cash to 
Defray Such Expences. 


*Quarter Master for the State of Delaware. 


John Dickinson, President Of 
The Delaware State, 1781-1782 


J. H. POWELL 
Part II 
"TM ecemen RODNEY, on the shelf after his brother’s re- 


tirement, watched Delaware’s affairs with a jaundiced 

eye. Though the Dickinson administration was doing 
many of the very things he had urged should be done, he resent- 
ed his displacement, and approved neither the philosophy nor 
the methods the government had adopted. Instead, he wrote 
disparagingly of the “new system of Politics now Establish- 
ed.””"? New the system was, but in spite of executive vigor it did 
not begin smoothly or at once. There was a good deal of creak- 
ing of the cumbersome wheels. Wharton was lame and sick; he 
agreed to attend Congress immediately but would have no vote 
unless at least one other delegate joined him. Caesar Rodney 
was in Philadelphia but was seriously ill — “The Doctor must 
conquer the Cancer, or the Cancer will conquer me—” he 
wrote; Chief Justice McKean was busy in court, and General 
Dickinson had apparently no plans for coming to the city.™ 
State finances were in such bad condition that Dickinson had 
once again to advance money out of his own pocket for the use 
of the state.“° Forced to go to Philadelphia on this business 
during the spring, he found little Sally ill with the whooping 
cough, and his wife Polly so frail that Dr. Jones warned of a 
consumption. He caught the germs himself, and was for a 
while more than “indisposed.””* 


Public affairs seemed likewise to be sick. Indifference 


112, Thomas Rodney to Caesar Rodney, Feb. 9, 1782. Rodney Letters, 432-3. 

118. Caesar Rodney to unknown addressee, no date, Ibid., 430-32. 

114. Wharton to John Dickinson, Feb. 17, 1782. RRLFP, II, HSP. General Dick- 
inson actually did take his seat in Congress on Feb. 22, thereby allaying Wharton’s 


McKean seems to have attended after Feb. 14, though he may not have been 


fears. 
Burnett, Letters, VI, xliv. 
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was still the principal element of politics, as George Read 
wrote early in March. “If a few of the leading characters in 
our several counties were endued with but a moderate share 
of public spirit,” he declared, “they might aid government 
much, but a listlessness of conduct prevails too much among 
them. Time and example may amend the defect."” Dickinson 
set the example. Routines of administration proceeded with 
even pace as the weeks went by. The recruiting service was 
supported with funds, muster-masters were appointed, receiv- 
ers of supplies instructed in their duties, the militia was sur- 
veyed, an inventory of ammunition taken, prothonotaries were 
installed in each county, court officials in Sussex were sworn 
in, and some precautions were taken against British ships com- 
ing up the Delaware.“* The resources of the state were care- 
fully husbanded; indeed, a philosophy of governmental econ- 
omy was developing which Nicholas Van Dyke and George 
Read expressed: “. . . public as also private G2conomy must 
be more introduced and practised, or America will have but 
little Liberty & less Property to boast of—’ they wrote.’” 


Though it was irregularly and inadequately paid, the 
militia was slowly filling up, and recruiting for the Delaware 
Regiment was proceeding under the new muster-masters. A 
typical list of Captain James Moore of New Castle showed 
fifteen recruits between eighteen and forty-one years old, six 
from Ireland, six from America, one from the Jerseys, one 
from Germany, and one from Scotland.™ Dickinson drew 
seven hundred pounds for Captain Moore in the first six months 
of his Presidency for raising new recruits, issuing rations to 
such wives of soldiers serving in the Regiment as were living 
in Delaware without funds or support, and procuring clothing. 
A reorganization of the service was achieved when the muster- 
masters of Kent and Sussex were ordered to pay all their funds 
over to Captain Moore of New Castle, who was made super- 
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intendent of all recruiting in the whole state, and whose fre- 
quent returns to Dickinson demonstrate his energetic applica- 
tion to the work.™ 


To meet the needs of the Southern Army, Dickinson or- 
dered all the officers of the Delaware Regiment who were still 
lingering in Delaware to take command of the old soldiers 
and the new levies and to march-off to join General Greene, at 
once. This was not as easy as it sounded for some officers. 
Colonel David Hall wrote the President that he could not 
reach the Southern Army unless he begged his way. Without 
property, he was entirely dependent on his officer’s pay to sup- 
port himself and his family, but the depreciation of the pay 
and the fact that it had never been sent him when and as it was 
due, had reduced him to such circumstances that he had no 
clothing fit to appear in. The Assembly in October had voted 
him £100, but it had been paid in such small installments that 
at no time had he had enough money to equip himself to go to 
camp, let alone leave enough behind to subsist his family.” 
How such a problem could be solved was a mystifying and 
vexing question. Nor was it the only one, for as spring came 
on captures began again on the Bay. An American ship was 
taken on New Year’s Day; in ten days in March British crui- 
sers captured six sail off the Capes and in the Bay; early in 
April it was reported that refugee boats from New York had 
been infesting the river clear up beyond Marcus Hook and 
Chester as far as the chevaux de frise at Philadelphia. Sev- 
eral small shallops had been taken.“ On the first of April 
three refugee boats carried off the schooner John and two light 
shallops from Marcus Hook; they then stood down the Bay 
on the morning ebb and at New Castle a little after sunrise 
boldly boarded a shallop loaded with wheat that was lying at 
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the wharf and took her out. They also attacked a schooner at 
anchor, but the townspeople, roused by gunfire, stoutly resisted 
and finally drove them away. A lively fire of the enemy’s four 
pounders poured into the city, though no one was hurt. 
Pennsylvania had commissioned the Hyder Ally under Cap- 
tain Joshua Barney to police the River and Bay. Early in 
April Barney fought a brisk battle with the British sloop 
General Monk, of eighteen nine-pounders, and captured her.™ 
There was great rejoicing over this victory, but the depreda- 
tions did not stop. Charles Pope, directed by the Legislature 
to fit out before April 10 a vessel “. . . not exceeding Forty 
Six feet Keel, rigged in the sloop or Schooner form, to be arm- 
ed with eight Iron Cannon Capable of receiving and discharg- 
ing a four Pound Shot, Six Swivels or Howitzers, fifty Mus- 
kets, fifty Pikes, fifty Cutlasses, and twenty Pair of Pistols,” 
equipped the schooner Delaware, at a cost of more than a thou- 
sand pounds, but the delay in paying the bills and the impossi- 
bility of getting seamen at the wages the Assembly had au- 
thorized prevented his commencing operations. Though Col- 
onel Pope and the Schooner were both ready in April, supplies 
and men had not appeared. By the end of June a thousand 
pounds was still owing, seamen were still wanting, and the 
Delaware Navy was still tied up at its dock.” 


Obstructions to navigation in the Indian River in Sussex 
had to be removed; the official correspondence with the nation- 
al government had to be kept up; the Clothier-General made 
his return of clothing received for the Continentals: the old 
continental money circulating in the state had to be packed up 
and sent off to the national treasurer, who would burn it; re- 
wards were authorized for capturing escaped prisoners and 
the President posted proclamations all over the state about 
them, as he did about punishments for trading with the enemy; 
a ship under flag of truce arrived from New York with sup- 
plies for British prisoners at York and Lancaster which had to 
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be protected from Delaware merchants. Deserters from Dela- 
ware forces had to be apprehended; the militia was a peren- 
nial concern. All these affairs had to be kept going, each with 
its many demands on the public purse, even though the public 
purse was empty. All Delaware’s problems could have been 
solved had there been money, but however mich the Assembly 
appropriated, income lagged far behind expenditure. 


If Delaware was in a poor way financially, the country as 
a whole was no better off. On February 11 Superintendent of 
Finance Robert Morris had presented an alarming picture to 
Congress. No interest had been paid on the public debt, he 
explained, because some of the states had taken no action on 
the request of Congress a whole year previously to levy a 5 per 
cent import duty. France refused to give any more aid. Only 
the states could save the situation, but so far not a single state 
had levied any taxes to fill the eight million dollar requisition 
of November, 1781. The Confederation, he declared in exas- 
peration, had conferred on Congress “the privilege of asking 
everything,” but had reserved to the states “the prerogative of 
granting nothing.” Europe gazed in astonishment “at the un- 
paralleled boldness and vastness of claims blended with an 
unparalleled indolence and imbecility of conduct.” By May, 
when nothing but a token payment from New Jersey had been 
received, Congress was impressed with the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and appointed a committee to visit the states to make 
personal representations to the legislatures regarding the seri- 
ous need of funds. Montgomery and Root were sent to the 
states of the north and east, George Clymer and John Rutledge 
were instructed to visit Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. Secrecy surrounded their visi- 
tations. In Delaware the Legislature had not yet convened, 
but as it happened Dickinson was in Philadelphia, and there 
the committee of visitation conferred with him on May 31.” 
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The Delaware President took careful notes on their conference, 
which dealt with the whole picture of the state’s relations with 
Congress.“! Clymer and Rutledge, both friends of Dickinson 
since boyhood and consequently all the more able to speak 
frankly, told the President that of the eight million dollars 
asked for, less than ten thousand had been paid in, and all of 
that by one state, New Jersey; that the total of foreign loans to 
date amounted to twenty-nine million livres, and that no more 
could be secured from France or anywhere else; that Morris 
was overdrawn half a million dollars; that it cost one hundred 
thousand dollars a month to subsist the Army and prisoners, 
and if we were to take the field another half a million would be 
required; that the increase of prices necessitated an increase 
of income; that “On the Financier’s being enabled by the State 
to fulfill his present Engagements, depends all the future 
Credit of his Office, & the Foundation of the Benefits to be de- 
rived from it.” They pointed out that monies raised for the 
Congress were frequently appropriated by various states to 
their own use, and asked that continental taxes be separated 
from state levies. They revealed that the Delaware Regiment, 
which should have had a strength of 679 men, had only 190 
in the field, and on behalf of the Secretary of War they asked 
that the deficiency of 489 be made up at once. France, they 
said, expected vigorous exertions by America. She had ex- 
hausted her own resources and had been forced for the first 
time to borrow to prosecute the war. This threw America back 
on her own reserves. It was not lost on Dickinson that the crisis 
in French finances was occurring just at the time when the 
French fleet under DeGrasse was being seriously challenged 
by Rodney in the West Indies. Rumors of a French naval de- 
feat had been current in America for two weeks," and soon 
unimpeachable accounts of Rodney’s great victory of April 12 
off Dominica were to be published. ** This news made it clear 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that no more French loans would 
be forthcoming; indeed, the whole structure of the French al- 
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liance was threatened. Clymer and Rutledge learned from 
Dickinson of the money Delaware had borrowed to support 
“the Honor of the State” by outfitting the vessel under Pope 
(though perhaps they were not told that the vessel had not yet 
moved from its wharf), and of the state’s general financial 
troubles. 


The conference made a great impression on Dickinson. 
Obviously something had to be done, and that at once. Though 
it was already the 31st of May, the session of the Assembly 
scheduled for the 27th had not yet met, because there was a 
smallpox epidemic at Dover. Dickinson had written to Read 
on the 24th asking whether it was within executive power to 
convene the session at some other place than the one fixed by 
law.** Immediately after his conference with Clymer and 
Rutledge he wrote again entreating Read to use all his influ- 
ence “‘to procure a meeting as soon as possible, at Dover, if the 
members only come together for five minutes, for making an 
adjournment to some other place. A session is more necessary 
than I can express.”*° Finally on June 14 enough of the legis- 
lators had arrived at Dover to begin the session, and Dickinson 
appeared in person before both houses, having, he said, “lately 
received from a committee of Congress some important in- 
telligence of such a nature that I do not think myself at liberty 
to communicate it except it be personally.”** He gave them 
a report of the alarming conditions the Congressmen had de- 
scribed, and asked for measures to meet the national crisis. 


The next day he delivered his prepared, formal message. 
He recommended that the Assembly notice with appropriate 
resolutions the birth of the Dauphin, and express its intention 
of contemplating no peace negotiations except in concert with 
the French. Though the British ministry had changed, “unit- 
ing a great number of active, able and popular men in the same 
administration,” it was clear from the new government’s con- 
duct already that there would be no change in British pur- 
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poses: ‘the present ministers mean no more than to alter their 
plan of conducting the war, excite jealousies, disgusts and di- 
visions between the powers concerned in it, and while they 
afford us a temporizing relief from some of its distresses, bend 
their force against our friends, and at last return to the accom- 
plishment of the original object — our destruction.” Nothing 
should be allowed to separate America from France. To an- 
nounce this in an official message as the papers were carrying 
the news of DeGrasse’s defeat was to strengthen the hands of 
Congress, as Dickinson knew, and to improve the feeling of 
the French minister Luzerne toward the American states. 
Dickinson went even further by asserting that since changes 
of ministry in England had not laid “the phantoms of ambi- 
tion and revenge,” Americans could no longer attribute their 
difficulties to ministers alone. It was a nation we were fight- 
ing — “every party in the kingdom is hostile, and the people 
in general filled with an inveterate enmity against us.” France 
was our “natural ally,” and whatever injured her injured us 
alike. DeGrasse in Dominican waters was still fighting for 
American independence against British tyranny. 


In domestic affairs, he declared that justice, wisdom, and 
the exertions of the enemy proved that “every measure ought 
immediately to be adopted that can be devised for the support 
of public credit.” He submitted a copy of Delaware’s debit 
account with the United States. For the improvement of ad- 
ministration he asked that a committee be appointed to prepare 
a code of Delaware laws, complete with an appendix of obso- 
lete laws under which property rights had been determined, 
so that the whole statutory history of Delaware before the 
Revolution would be compressed into one work. Finally, he 
urged that some further measures be passed to prevent “those 
gross irregularities at places of diversion, now become so fre- 
quent, by which the morals and circumstances of many indi- 
viduals are injured, and the wisest and worthiest persons among 
us, whose minds are impressed with a solemn sense of the dis- 
tresses in which our country is involved, are deeply afflicted.””"” 
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On the next legislative day Dickinson sent still a third 
message, again on finance. John Read, whom Congress had 
appointed Receiver of Continental Taxes for Delaware, had 
applied for the $28,000 that the state owed as its first quarterly 
payment on its quota of the eight million dollars requisitioned 
by Congress, only to be told by the State Treasurer that there 
was no money nor any order to pay the quota. It was an exam- 
ple of the practise complained of by Morris, that states fre- 
quently used for their own expenses money appropriated for 
the United States. Dickinson asked the Assembly to separate 
the appropriations for state and those for national use, so that 
the mingling of funds would be impossible. 


Directed in this fashion by the President, the Legislature, 
though sitting only a week, made substantial headway in their 
several problems. It was unanimously resolved that no treaty 
with England ought to be made without France, that the 
French alliance should be preserved inviolate, and that the 
whole strength of Delaware should be exerted for “enabling 
Congress to carry on the war until a peace consistent with our 
Federal Union and national faith can be obtained.” ‘The two 
finance bills that Congress, the visitation committee, and Dick- 
inson had asked for were also passed. One separated the state 
appropriations from federal; the other, acknowledging that 
valuation of real estate was impossible during the war, pro- 
vided that Congress might apportion expenses among the sev- 
eral states without being wholly confined by the eighth Article 
of the Confederation,” and authorized the Superintendent of 
Finance to appoint commissioners for each state who could 
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summon evidence and issue process of contempt.“° Delaware’s 
legislators had reached the point where they were willing to 
see the constitutional limitations wait upon military victory, 
and to this end did not hesitate to endorse new administra- 
tive practices. They also provided money for supplies for the 
Delaware Regiment, passed a resolution on the birth of the 
Dauphin, appointed a new judge in Kent, and created a com- 
mittee for publishing a code of the state laws. This short June 
session was a landmark in the revolutionary period in Dela- 
ware, for by its work the “mercantile part of the community” 
completed its program of reform and revision of the govern- 
ment. Dickinson was to boast that Delaware was the first state 
which “introduced order into that chaos of politics and morals” 
that the war had created. This was hyperbole; yet it was ac- 
curate to say that Delaware had at least gone as far as one state 
could to remove constitutional, administrative and political 
barriers to sound fiscal policy. 


The results were at once apparent. John Read had pub- 
lished his accounts as Receiver of Continental Taxes for Dela- 
ware in the spring in a few laconic lines: “For the month of 
April, 1782, received — nothing. For the month of May, 1782, 
received — nothing.” But by August money had begun to 
come in — continental bills, to be sure, worth only a song, but 
at least a kind of income. “Every friend to the liberties and 
independence of America, must rejoice to see the late returns 
of the taxes published by the receiver general .. .” a journalist 
noted. If a few more states followed Delaware’s example, 
Congress might begin to see its reflection as it whistled down 
the rain-barrel. 


7 


Was the Confederation worth saving? Alexander Martin, 
the new governor of North Carolina, thought so. He urged 
his liberated state to support the public credit, enforce the law, 
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restore navigation, foster commerce, and establish educational 
institutions.” His was an encouraging voice, giving promise 
that in spite of the French defeat and financial chaos, Ameri- 
can social experience would proceed from war to peace in an 
orderly fashion. In Delaware the trustees of the Wilmington 
Grammar School, which had graduated a class on May 7, ad- 
vertised in July that they would continue their operation, even 
though somewhat impeded by the war. The progress of youth 
in the salubrious air of Wilmington would not be stayed by 
civil turmoil.“ As social experience proceeded through war 
and revolution, so did political. However inefficient or self- 
limiting it may be a constitution in operation produces tech- 
niques of motion, orbits of power, that are dynamic. America 
was fighting its war and developing its laws in spite of all the 
defects of its government. Perhaps it was even growing be- 
yond its constitution. The affair of Vermont — that little war 
of the Green mountaineers against all their neighbors that 
was raging vaguely and inexplicably in the north — was 
threatening to open a breach in the wall of union.“ Reforms 
were being advocated in all the public prints. ‘Political Spec- 
tator’ favored Boston with long essays on constitutional ques- 
tions, for example, and even his many tracts were lost in the 
flood of such speculative writings.” More concrete steps were 
taken in some quarters. The New York Assembly passed reso- 
lutions proposing a convention for amending the Articles of 
Confederation, and Governor Clinton sent copies to all state 
executives.“* Responsible officials whose duties exceeded their 
powers longed for such a revision. Robert Morris wrote Wash- 
ington that their sentiments on the Confederation entirely co- 
incided. The “inefficacy of that Instrument is daily felt and 
the Want of Obligatory and coercive Clauses on the States, will 
probably be productive of the most fatal Consequences. At 
present they content themselves with the Assertion that each 
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has done most, and that the people are not able to pay Taxes, 
Languor and Inexertion are the offspring of this Doctrine, and 
finally the People that are said to be incapable of bearing Tax- 
ation, actually pay double the sum that would be necessary in 
the first Instance . . .” He resented Congress’ jealousy of his 
power, and lamented that he had no more. He despised the 
system that left the rich free of taxes and multiplied the bur- 
dens of the poor.” Was the Confederation worth saving? 
Morris would have said no, not in its present form. 


Yet some government, even an unsatisfactory one, had to 
meet the exigent demands of each day’s problems. The war 
was not over. John Hanson, President of Congress, advised 
all states to prepare for another campaign in the summer,“ 
and Tom Paine warned that fighting could not stop until Bri- 
tain was driven out of all America.” Delaware’s men were 
not yet home from Carolina, nor was her shipping yet safe 
from depredations. In five days in July the refugees captured 
‘no less than twelve river vessels, and while all but two had been 
recaptured, marauding remained a dangerous and expensive 
impediment to trade. Barney’s cruise was over in July, when 
Pope’s began (at long last), and hope was reawakened of co- 
operation from Pennsylvania and New Jersey in paying the 
bills." Dickinson went to Philadelphia after the Assembly 
rose to try to straighten out the state’s financial tangle. He only 
got into deeper water, borrowing more money from Morris 
on his personal sureties, but at least he got Pope’s schooner paid 
for, which the Assembly had not been able to do.™ 


The conditions of that summer made an increase of con- 
scious state localism inevitable. The central government was 
pushed to the breaking point. By October Morris was pur- 
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suing desperate expedients to raise money, as was Washington 
to hold the army together. The irreducible minima of politi- 
cal power were gravitating to the separate commonwealths. 
The emphasis of the Confederation was shifting from union to 
disunion, from Americanism to particularism. Though this 
was inherent in the system created by the Articles, and intensi- 
fied by the fiscal crisis, it was given local impetus by the stiffen- 
ing of the state government which Dickinson had both preach- 
ed and to some extent achieved. Nothing is clearer than that 
the sovereign states were drifting further apart politically in 
1782 than they had been even in the months before Saratoga. 
But it is equally clear that no thought of giving up state sover- 
eignty for national entered the American mind. 


One cannot read the records of the various state govern- 
ments in the 1780’s without being struck by the extent to which 
each regarded itself as an independent state among the nations 
of the world. A century of history, economic intercourse, com- 
mon language, the common experience of war, all should have 
made clear and even dramatic the fundamental unity that had 
developed and was eventually to overwhelm even the stoutest 
localism. Each state’s sensation of independent dignity was 
destined to be frustrated. But no perception of the realities of 
American relationships prevented the governors and legisla- 
tures from playing at their games of independent nationhood. 
Even so literal a man as Dickinson participated in the amusing 
illusion that The Delaware State, like Holland, was one of 
the world’s political entities. As it was one of his personal con- 
tributions to state government to increase the power and dig- 
nity of the presidential office, and another to enunciate a poli- 
tical theory that incorporated private morality within the 
sphere of governmental power, so it was still another to stress 
the quality of formal sovereignty that belonged to the states in 
the confederation. In all his conduct his sense of state indi- 
vidualism was apparent — in the dignity and breadth of his 
messages, in his public appearances in Philadelphia, in his 
intercourse with Congress, in the theoretical content of his 
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ingness to spend his personal fortune for public purposes, and 
in other things as well. Better informed than most Delawareans 
regarding national affairs, he was always alert to discover 
means of serving the commonwealth. When Greene occupied 
South Carolina, Dickinson wrote him that the Delaware rec- 
ords which the British had captured in 1777 were reported to 
be in Charlestown, and asked the general to secure them.” 
He likewise kept a careful eye on the Congress, and continual- 
ly sought to articulate state and national policy. 


Nowhere was Dickinson’s consciousness of the sovereign 
position of the President more evident than in his willingness 
to express his opinions on any public problem to Congress and 
to General Washington. One example was his letter to Wash- 
ington on the difficult affair of Captain Asgill, a problem much 
in the public eye during the spring and summer and of great 
concern to Delawareans, who had suffered only a little less than 
Pennsylvanians and Jerseymen from the Board of Associated 
Loyalists. In April, Tory refugees (the scourge of the Jersey 
countryside) had hoodwinked Sir Henry Clinton into giving 
them permission to remove a captured captain of colonial 
militia, one Joshua Huddy, from the prisoners’ barracks in 
New York to Monmouth county, New Jersey, on the pretext 
that he would be exchanged for a captured Tory officer. In- 
stead of exchanging Huddy, however, the loyalist Captain 
Lippincot (as instructed by the Board of Loyalists) hanged 
him to avenge, he announced, the murder of a Tory in Mon- 
mouth county two weeks earlier. This scandalous act — Clin- 
ton himself called it an atrocity scarcely paralleled in history 
— was outside the laws of war, and rudely shocked both Amer- 
ican and British. Washington, taking consultation with his 
officers, finally concluded that justice required a retaliation 
against the British, so he demanded that Sir Henry surrender 
Lippincot up for condign punishment. If this were refused, 
he declared that a British officer of equal rank in the custody 
of the Americans would be executed. Clinton arraigned Lip- 
pincot before a British court martial, but there he was acquit- 
ted because he proved he had been obeying the orders of the 
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murder, at once stripped the Associated Loyalists of their pow- 
ers, but since Lippincot had been acquitted he could not be 
surrendered to the Americans. Sir Guy Carleton, who suc- 
ceeded Clinton in May, followed this line tenaciously. After 
weeks of negotiation Washington resolved that a British cap- 
tain in American hands would have to suffer execution in re- 
prisal. he lot fell on Captain Charles Asgill, a prisoner 
under the Yorktown Convention, who was removed to the Jer- 
sey line for execution. At once, of course, he became a martyr 
in the public eye, and Washington’s ethics came in for some 
very searching analysis.“ Dickinson was urged by both Amer- 
icans and British friends to intervene in Asgill’s behalf, so on 
May 30 he wrote a long letter to the General, raising important 
legal questions: 


lst How far Mr. Huddy could be regarded as under your Excellency’s Com- 
mand — 2ly How far his Execution may be considered as done by public 
Authority, or as a private Murder — 3ly How far a Refusal by a Comman- 
der in Chief to deliver up a Criminal guilty of an Offence unauthorized & 
disapproved by him, & for which the Criminal is amenable to him, will support 
a Retaliation — 4ly How far a Refusal by General Carleton to deliver up 
a Criminal for an offence committed during the Command of General Clinton, 
will support a Retaliation — Sly How far Instances of Execution by Orders 
of celebrated Commanders will in likeness of Circumstances support such a 
Retaliation — 6ly How far such a Retaliation may be proper, viewing the 
Capitulation of York in all its Lights. 


He assured Washington that he had not mentioned his views 
on the affair to anyone in conversation, and was writing in com- 
plete confidence. Washington’s dignified and formal reply 
indicated how seriously he regarded such expressions as Dick- 
inson’s. He remarked with some justice that the solution real- 
ly rested with Carleton, who might well deliver or detain Lip- 
pincot; but he defended his own conduct as regular, just, and 
calculated to prevent civil riots.’ 

154. Katherine Mayo’s General Washington’s Dilemma is an examination of the whole 

story, conducted with more heat than reason, but excellent reading. See also Washington, 

Writings, XXIV, passim; VanDoren, Secret History, 430-31; Jones, New York in the 


Revolutionary War, II, 232, 483; and Burnett, Letters, under appropriate dates. 
Eventually French intervention saved Asgill. 


155. Dickinson to Washington, May 30, 1782. Draft in Gratz, HSP; original in 
Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 


156. Washington to Dickinson, June 19, 1782. Gratz, HSP. Cf. draft published im 
Washington, Writings, XXIV, 364, ff. 
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Another display of formal sovereignty was occasioned by 
the need to signalize in some appropriate way the birth of the 
little Dauphin of France, whose life was to be so much con- 
nected with revolutionists. The birth (which had occurred the 
previous October) had been announced to the Congress in per- 
son by the Chevalier de la Luzerne on May 13, and Dickinson 
had commenced his message to the Assembly in June with an 
observation of it. Agreeably to his wishes, the Assembly had 
passed a resolution desiring the President to “give such direc- 
tions as he may judge proper on the occasion for testifying the 
great and sincere joy of this State on the happy event so inter- 
esting to his most Christian majesty and to France." Dickin- 
son seized the opportunity with enthusiasm. He wrote a state- 
ly message of congratulations to Luzerne, speaking for The 
Delaware State to the Sovereign of France,’ and then com- 
menced plans for an elaborate celebration at Dover. All over 
America pageants were being held to commemorate the event; 
it was said that Boston had never seen such displays on the birth 
of an English prince. Dickinson had no intention of per- 
mitting Delaware to take a back seat. He planned how the 
militia should march, and he drew precise specifications for a 
great triumphal arch for the center attraction — an arch form- 
ed of two simple Tuscan pillars one supporting Justice, the 
other Humanity. Four transparent pictures adorned the arch, 
portraying the fleur de lis, the stars of America surrounding 
the sun of France (with appropriate mottoes), a young eagle 
flying toward the sun like a child to his parent, and a mother 
and babe. The entablature bore the legend, S. P. QO. D., which 
Dickinson explained meant ‘““The Senate and the People of 

157. In his message Dickinson had originally had a paragraph which for some reason 
not explained he had deleted. It read: ‘‘We may indeed consider Ourselves as inter- 
ested in this auspicious Event; as it is very probable, this Prince will be educated to 
entertain Sentiments of real Regard for Us. When he ascends the Throne of his illustrious 
Ancestors, may he dignify his exalted Station with paternal Virtue & Wisdom, establish 
his Fame & the Felicity of his People on Justice & Humanity, by the same Principles, 
diffuse Happiness through distant Countries, and thus in the generous pursuit of true 


Glory become an Instructor of Monarchs and the Delight of the human Race.” Me in 
RRLFP, II, HSP. 


158. Dickinson to Luzerne, June 29, 1782. Ibid. 
159. Samuel Cooper to Chevalier de la Luzerne, June 13, 1782. Cooper Papers, 


Huntington Library. The Philadelphia newspapers describe other celebrations, such 
as one at Annapolis. 
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Delaware.” The theme was “Vota Galliae et Americae’ — 
the four wishes of France and America: success, permanent 
friendship, a continuation of the virtues of Louis XVI in his 
son, and the happiness of the little child The arch was 
erected, and on June 22 at high noon the colors of France and 
America were posted on either side. The artillery fired a sa- 
lute, the militia paraded and discharged its volleys, the Presi- 
dent and a distinguished party reviewed the troops. After the 
pageant Dickinson, the Assembly, and “several gentlemen of 
the army who were in town” dined with “a large and respect- 
able company.” Thirteen toasts (as usual) were drunk, in- 
cluding “Perpetuity to our Alliance,” “A safe and honorable 
Peace, or no Peace,” “May the Independence of America add 
to the Happiness of Mankind in every other Part of the 
World.” . Dickinson wrote out a careful description of the 
whole affair for the Philadelphia newspapers. He thought- 
fully translated each Latin phrase, and explained the sym- 
bolism.** 


Luzerne, meanwhile, was preparing a party of his own at 
his official residence in Philadelphia. He set the date for July 
15, and invited President Dickinson: ‘The presence of Your 
Excellency will be a great addition to the public satisfaction 
and to mine in particular...” Young Major L’Enfant, 
on the Minister’s staff, employed all his talents (those wonder- 
ful talents that were years later to give America her beautiful 
capital city) in remodeling the rooms and erecting a veritable 
fairyland in the Legation gardens. The presidents of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, their councils and the 
judiciary of each state were there; so were General Washing- 
ton, Count Rochambeau, the Congress, the French and Ameri- 
can officers in the city, “and a very brilliant appearance of 
ladies.” Atseven o’clock the guests drove up in their carriages 
through a great concourse of spectators. One observer de- 
clared there were twelve thousand people in the streets; great 
numbers of others climbed to the roof of the State House from 

160. The manuscript in Dickinson’s hand describing the arch and the pageant is in 
RBRDLEP, [LL Hoe. 

161. Penna. Packet, July 4, 1782; Penna. Journal, ibid. 

162. Luzerne to Dickinson, June —, 1782. RELFP, II, HSP. 
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which they had an excellent view; but French soldiers kept 
everyone in perfect order. Democratic America was prac- 
tically hanging from the Liberty Bell to gaze at the haute 
monde strolling in the fabulous gardens and groves of “the 
hotel of France.’ Dickinson, when he entered with the lovely 
Polly on his arm, would have come first into “an elegant room 
built and ornamented on this occasion with a number of hiero- 
glyphic figures, suitable to the occasion . . . lighted in a su- 
perb manner .. .” At nine o’clock there was a huge display 
of fireworks, followed by a ball. At midnight supper was 
served on “seven tables of eighty covers each,” after which 
dancing was resumed and continued until two in the morning. 
Destiny was to deal roughly with the little Dauphin, but his 
advent into the world at least gave revolutionary Philadelphia 
a remarkable evening.*® 


In such unofficial relations with the larger American 
world Dickinson was playing a congenial part. His personal 
dignity, his courtly manner, his fame as a thinker served Dela- 
ware well. But there was work to be done, even in the damp 
summer heat, work which was never-ending. Now it is prob- 
able that Dickinson spent much time preparing his way once 
again in Pennsylvania politics. His long summer sojourns at 
Fairhill would seem to suggest conversations with Rush, 
Thomson, and others. But there were some major problems 
he had to solve in Delaware regardless of the Pennsylvania 
campaign. On June 16 the mail coach was held up and rob- 
bed; this had to be investigated. Justices had to be commis- 
sioned. Since attacks were expected provisions had to be made 
for immediate removal of all public records in each county to 
places of security..* The French officers of L’digle, a man- 
of-war which had been captured in Delaware Bay, had to be 
cared for." To prepare himself better on finance, Dickinson 
secured from McKean an estimate of Delaware’s land, reve 
nue and taxables as they had been in 1769'* 


163. Penna. Journal, July 17, 1782; Penna. Packet, July 18; Freeman’s Journal, 
July 31. 

164, GovReg., 31-33. 

165. Penna. Packet, Sept. 26, 1782. See Segur, Memoirs, I, 319, ff. 


166. Dickinson to McKean, Sept. 5, 1782. McKean to Dickinson, no date. McKean 
Papers, H8SP. 
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But of all matters the militia was the most pressing. Cor- 
respondence with General Patterson throughout the year had 
enabled Dickinson to learn how well the provisions of his 
militia bill of 1781 had been put into effect.” On June 30, 
determined to see the results of his work, he wrote to the gen- 
eral in command in each county — Thomas Collins of Kent, 
John Dagworthy of Sussex, and Samuel Patterson of New 
Castle — advising them of his intention to review the whole 
state militia in October. He sent copies of the militia law for 
all officers, and distributed four hundred fifty abstracts of 
‘Baron Steuben’s Treatise.” He asked that an exact and regular 
return of all arms and supplies be prepared for him; and hoped 
for “a very high Pleasure from the good appearance and Be- 
haviour of the Kent Militia,’ expected “great Satisfaction” 
from Sussex, and trusted that the men of New Castle would “‘do 
me the Honour of justifying the Sentiments I entertain of 
them.”*® 


Training went on through the summer. Then in October 
the President came down from Philadelphia to begin his tour. 
First, three days were devoted to inspecting Patterson’s New 
Castle regiments; then came a three-day journey over the wide 
state road — a road “like a fine garden alley, shaded by the 
oldest and most beautiful trees in the world,” which must 
have been extraordinarily pleasant in mid-October — to review 
Dagworthy’s command at Lewes, beginning with Col. Hall’s 
regiment, concluding with Polk’s, the whole occupying four 
days;'” finally, on the 24th, 25th and 26th of October, Dickin- 
son was at his mansion in Kent, where he reviewed Collins’ 
men. The whole tour was a gratifying experience, for he could 
see his plans of the previous year expressed in flesh-and-blood 
reality. It was the one aspect of his Delaware Presidency of 
which he had seen both the beginning and the end. He told 
the Assembly he was generally pleased with the entire militia, 
and singled out four regiments for especial commendation.™ 


167. Gratz, HSP. 

168. Gov Reg., 31-32. The original of the letter to Collins is in MDLPs, HSP. Other 
letters to the generals are in RRLFP, II, HSP. 

169. So Segur described it in 1782. Memoire loc. cit. 

170. GovReg., 32. 

171. MODS, 749. 
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During the autumn, as peace negotiations at Paris were 
beginning (it was to be a separate peace, in spite of American 
resolutions), as Britain was securing Gibraltar, as Washington 
was reorganizing the Army, Dickinson was studying the little 
volume of “The Constitutions of the Several Independent 
States of America,” which Congress had ordered printed, 
and was following national politics with close attention. The 
Assembly met on October 28. His message informed them of 
the arrival of John Adams in Holland, and of the requisitions 
of Congress; of the appointment of commissioners by Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to join with Delaware in settling 
jurisdiction over the bay and river; of the affairs of the Con- 
tinental Regiment and the militia; he asked that a state finance 
office be created, and transcripts of Delaware records in Penn- 
sylvania archives be secured; he offered a suggestion concern- 
ing the manumission of slaves, and proposed a careful study 
of the laws. 


In this last matter, Dickinson was especially earnest. The 
laws ought to be amended, he said, in order that unnecessary 
or injurious forms might be eliminated, and that it could be 
decided exactly what statutes of colonial days would remain 
parts of the jurisprudence of the state. Habeas corpus ought 
to be secured, and the right of trial by jury ought to be fixed 
‘on such a solid basis as will guard as much as possible against 
its being shaken by the dreadful efforts of party rage — if that 
blind and destructive power from which we are now so happily 
free, should in times to come attempt to pull down the pillars 
in our Courts, for supporting which the precious blood of our 
brave fellow citizens has been so nobly offered and liberally 
poured out. Regulations of this sort will be among the best 
inheritances we can leave to our posterity.’ 


He pled again for a law for better securing prisoners of 
war, who were escaping from Delaware jails with ridiculous 
ease. “If it be considered that every one of these prisoners, if 
detained for exchange, might have restored to his country, his 
family and friends, some worthy fellow-citizen now languish- 

172. Philadelphia, 1781. 
173. MODS, 747-50. RRLFP, II, H8YP. 
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ing in captivity, I am sure, you, gentlemen, will feel the proper 
sentiments On circumstances so injurious to our unhappy coun- 
trymen, and so disreputable to the State.” 


These problems Dickinson pursued with characteristic 
energy, but events were turning his major attention elsewhere. 
That he had achieved some success as a popular leader in Dela- 
ware was obvious when September elections returned a major- 
ity of his followers in the Assembly and in municipal elections. 
But an election had been held in Pennsylvania, also. Through 
September the Philadelphia papers had been filled with elec- 
tioneering pieces. Some were directed against Dickinson per- 
sonally, some were defenses of his conduct, most were generally 
partisan examinations of the principles of the constitutionalist 
faction. In the voting on October 1o Dickinson was elected a 
member of the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council from 
the Northern Liberties.°% A month later, on November 7, he 
was chosen President of Pennsylvania. Wharton wrote Read 
that though those “vehicles of abuse,’ the newspapers, had 
sounded the alarm against “our old friend,” Dickinson’s elec- 
tion had brought the greatest joy he had ever seen, “diffused 
among all ranks of the people.” The procession “from the 
State [House] to the Courthouse was very numerous and re- 
spectable, and there the people manifested their felicity by af- 
fectionate and repeated acclamations.” Wharton waited in- 
terestedly to learn what would be done about the Delaware 
Presidency.” 


At once (November 4) Dickinson wrote John Cook, 
Speaker of the Delaware Council who was ex officto Vice 
President of the State, explaining that his duties would require 
him to reside in Pennsylvania and directing Cook to take over 
the administration of the government. From early November 
until his formal resignation in January Dickinson was to be 
titular head of both states, but his devotion was now to Penn- 


174. Ibid., 751. The minutes of the Council for this session have been lost, so the 
work of the term cannot be described. MODS, 747. 


175. All Philadelphia papers, Sept., Oct., 1782. 
176. Samuel Wharton to George Read, Nov. 10, 1782. Read, Read, 369-71. 
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sylvania. He began at once upon his new tasks; his first official 
act was a proclamation against vice and immorality.'” 


& 


A good many of Dickinson’s political enemies insisted on 
regarding his resignation as an act of apostasy. Dr. Tilton 
intimated that by abdicating in a moment of victory he had 
let his state down. A constitutionalist in Pennsylvania ad- 
dressed “The Inhabitants of the Delaware State” on their 
President’s desertion.” Certainly resentment and surprise 
were both felt in some quarters. But Dickinson reminded the 
Assembly “how earnestly [he had] entreated to be excused 
from accepting the presidency” in the first place, and pointed 
out that he had served faithfully one year in spite of his well- 
known wish to return to Pennsylvania. He offered to resign 
in any manner the Legislature prescribed, but added, ‘“‘my af- 
fection and gratitude to the State I never will resign but with 
my life.” In gracious terms, doubtless recalling Delaware’s 
support of him in his dark years after 1776, he thanked the 
Assembly for “the politeness and kindness with which, in your 
public and private capacities, you have constantly treated 
me... . That Divine Providence may protect and bless you, 
gentlemen, and that this State may flourish and abound with 
prosperities till time shall be no more, is my fervent prayer.” 


The gentlemen of the Assembly, however, were not par- 
ticularly happy over the resignation. With Read gone (he 
had become a federal judge) they could no longer be held in 
line, and on receiving Dickinson’s letter they passed an abrupt- 
ly-phrased resolution declaring the Presidency vacant and in- 
terpreting Dickinson’s acceptance of the Pennsylvania office 
as virtually a resignation. There was no constitutional provi- 
sion to guide them, but they stated “That it is contrary to the 
Spirit of the Constitution, and inconsistent with the Dignity, 


177. Penna, Packet, Nov. 30, 1782. 
178. ‘‘Timoleon,” Dionysius, 38. 
179. Freeman’s Journal, Dec. 25, 1782. 
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Freedom and Interest of this State, that the President thereof 
be President or Commander in Chief of any other State.” Some 
of the radicals tried to go still further and pass a resolution 
‘That no Person be nominated as a Delegate from this State 
to Congress who is not an Inhabitant of this State;” but the 
motion failed, and Dickinson was spared this legislative rebuke 
as he left office. Instead, he was permitted to send a formal 
resignation of “the dignity I hold in this Republic,” which he 
did, along with a statement that he had advanced money and 
incurred debts to a considerable amount in serving the State, 
and he hoped he might soon be recompensed.*™ 


Dickinson was in every way happy to be back in Philadel- 
phia. He did not yet know that his success there was to be 
substantially less than it had been in Delaware, or that event- 
ually he would return to Wilmington. In 1783 it appeared 
that he was going into the heart of public affairs, enlarging the 
scope of his activities by assuming the government of the great- 
est American state in the greatest American city. Yet as he 
looked back over his twelve months in Delaware it must have 
seemed that much had been accomplished. He had worked 
very hard. He had written literally reams of papers. He had 
discharged routines of administration efficiently and effective- 
ly — a splendid preparation for his new position. He had 
stated a philosophy of government suitable to the period, one 
which expressed his convictions, his experience, and his hopes, 
and one which he could develop further. He had emerged 
from the eclipse of the war years into prominence once again; 
as the peace was concluded, he was in a most favorable position 
to help shape the post-war future of the new nation. Personal- 
ly, it had been a good year. 


From the point of view of The Delaware State many 
things had come into being for which the average citizen could 
thank the President. First of all, a firm spirit had been given 
to the government, animating every part of it in every county. 
From this firmness came many boons — big things and little — 

181. Votes and Proceedings of the House of Assembly of The Delaware State, Wil- 
mington, 1783, p. 22, f. 
182. MODS, 766, 777. 
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which made a difference in the lives people led. Marshes had 
been drained, timber had been cut, a forest had been saved 
from the sea, snags and logs had been removed from the Indian 
River. Courts had been restored in Sussex, judges had been 
appointed, their salaries raised (and what was more important, 
paid), their powers increased, their proceedures simplified. 
Constables were now chosen more easily, and justices of the 
peace were empowered to hear cases below $100, a grateful 
matter for the debtors and the poor. Vice, though certainly 
not stamped out, had been legislated against and inveighed 
against, so that the government had erected a moral standard 
of private conduct “to which the wise and just could repair,” 
and in repairing, sense the usefulness of their government. Big 
reforms had remade the militia system, the tax system, done a 
bit about the bay trade, and procured adequate representation 
in Congress. These and a dozen other changes had come to 
the state in one year. They had not made Delaware a heaven 
on earth, nor had they eliminated the great evils of inflation, 
depression, and political lethargy. But each had contributed 
to the whole picture of change, so that no Delawarean could 
be unaware of the fact that his “Republic” was a somewhat 
better place to live because a gentle, quiet, scholarly, urbane, 
graceful, wise and earnest man had come into it to save his 
house from thieves, and had stayed to put the public house in 
order. 

Of course, no one man had done it all, nor would everyone 
approve what had been done. The modest Dickinson would 
have been the first to insist that he was but one among many, 
Conscious of making enemies, he was also aware that the ene- 
mies a man makes do not measure his worth. “I am acting a 
very small and a very short part in the drama of human af- 
fairs,” he once remarked. “I wish to do right; and to give sat- 
isfaction. ‘The opinions of men are fallible, and sometimes un- 
just. There is one supreme judge who cannot err; and when I 
endeavor, that my defects may not, for want of integrity, be 
displeasing in his sight, I would have you gentlemen assuredly 
to know, that, notwithstanding my sincere desire to please you 
I shall little trouble myself how your applauses or your cen- 
sures are bestowed.” 


News Notes and Book Reports 


A bee ANNUAL meeting of the Historical Society of Delaware was held 
at the Old Town Hall on April 8, 1946. The speaker of the evening 


was Mrs. Josiah Titzell, of Georgetown, Conn., better known as Anne Parrish, 
author of many delightful novels. ‘ 


Miss Parrish, in her informal talk, reviewed the career of Harriet 
Tubman who led so many slaves to freedom over the Underground Railroad 
that Thomas Garrett called her his “Moses.” After her own escape from 
slavery Harriet made her way to Wilmington and it was here that she met 
Thomas Garrett, who was operating one of the way stations on the route of 
the escaped slaves. The meeting resulted in one of the most effective partner- 
ships in the history of the Underground Railroad. Harriet made repeated 
trips to the South, despite heavy rewards offered for her capture. In all she 
led more than 300 slaves to freedom. Some of these trips and the hazards 
Harriet Tubman faced to carry out her mission were vividly described by Miss 
Parrish. : 


The material about Harriet Tubman was gathered by Miss Parrish in 
the course of her research for a historical novel centering on the abolitionist 
movement on which she is now working. Some of this research has been done 
at the Old Town Hall in the Thomas Garrett papers in the Society’s collection. 


At a brief business meeting, preceding the talk, the directors of the Society 
were reelected. 


New PvuBLIcaATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


George Alfred Townsend, by Ruthanna Hindes, printed by Hambleton 
Printing & Publishing Co., Wilmington, Delaware, 1946, 72 pages. Miss 
Hindes has carefully pieced together an interesting biography of Delaware’s 
“Gath”, the famous Civil War correspondent and the author of The Entailed 
Hat and other stories relating to the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. 


“Running the Blockade: Henry Hollyday Joins the Confederacy”, edited 
by Frederic B. M. Hollyday, in Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1946, 
pages 1-10. Those interested in the Civil War history of Delaware are, no 
doubt, conversant with the persistent tradition to the effect that during that 
conflict an “Underground Railroad” in reverse operated from Delaware to 
the Confederate states. According to this tradition hundreds of men from 
Delaware and the surrounding Maryland counties passed through the Union 
lines by this means and joined the Confederate forces. Heretofore, historians 
have had only this unsubstantiated tradition, but Mr. Hollyday has now pro- 
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vided the edited manuscript of a contemporary account of one of those who 
ran the blockade. Much of the narrative describes interestingly the journey 
through Delaware beginning at Smyrna and continuing through Dover and 
Seaford and down the Peninsula and on to Richmond. 


Stewart Clan Magazine, edited and published by George Edson, Olathe, 
Kansas, 1945-46, volume XXIII, volumes 5-11. Contains additional accounts 
of his genealogical research in Delaware for records of the Stewart family. 


Bulletin The Archaeological Society of Delaware, edited by C. A. Wes- 
lager, Wilmington, Delaware, February, 1946, volume 4, #3, 34 pages. Those 
interested in the aboriginal history of Delaware and the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
will undoubtedly find enlightenment and interest in the following articles: 
“Chief Naaman — Naaman Creek” by Arthur G. Volkman, “Cudgelling 
Rabbits — An Old Nanticoke Hunting Tradition and Its Significance” by 
Frank G. Speck, ““Trade Goods Found in Sinepuxent Neck on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore” by H. Geiger Omwake, “Evidences of Indian Occupation in 
the Suburbs of Wilmington, Del.’ by C. A. Weslager and “An Amphibious 
Archaeological Operation” by Archibald Crozier. 


The Reverend E. C. Hallman, now of Federalsburg, Maryland, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a factual history of Methodism ‘n Delaware and 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The volume, to be entitled The Methodist 
Garden, will be published by the Peninsula Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church. Among the contents of the volume are chapters on the origin 
of that denomination on the Peninsula, historical sketches of each Methodist 
Church, biographical accounts of prominent ministers and a memorial honor 
roll of more than 1800 ministers who were born or served on the Peninsula, a 
list of places Bishop Francis Asbury visited, and lists of Annual Conferences. 


The recently activated Photographic Section of the Public Archives Com- 
mission in Dover, has undertaken to microfilm on 35 mm safety film currently 
issued numbers of four weekly newspapers in Kent and Sussex Counties. These 
papers are the Delaware State News and The Index, both of Dover, The Mil- 
ford Chronicle, and The Leader of Seaford. It is expected that these microfilm 
copies will supply historians with a rich source of contemporary material now 
generally neglected. 
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79, 136 


Archives; see Delaware, public rec- 
ords; Public Archives Commission 


Arms and Ammunition; see Continen- 
tal Army; Militia, Delaware; Regi- 
ments, Delaware 


Army, U. S.; see Continental Army 


Articles of Confederation: adoption, 
14-15; amendments, 53; Article 
Eight, 119; author, 31; concept of 
liberty, 46-47; state sovereignty, 15, 
24-25, 117, 123-27; see also Continen- 
tal Congress, of Confederation 


Asbury, Bishop Francis, 136 

Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church; 
see Churches 

Asgill, Capt. Charles, 124-25 


Assembly, Provincial, 69; see also 
House of Assembly 


Attorney General, Delaware, 40 


Bail, Robert (Quartermaster), 73 
Baltimore, Md., 87 

Baning. (Banning), John, 17, 25, 26 
Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine, 


Barney, Capt. Joshua, 114, 122 


“Baron Steuben’s Treatise”; see Regu- 
lations for the Order and Discipline 
of the Troops 


Barratt (Barret), Phillip, 22n 


Bassett, Capt. Richard, 22n, 65, 66, 103 

Batson, Capt. Thomas, 70 

Battell (Battle), Mr., 105 

Bayard, James A. (1799-1880), 87n 

Beauchamp, Ensign, 66 

Bedford, Gunning (1742-1797), 57, 67, 
74, 75 

Bedford, Gunning (1747-1812), 89 

Benezet, Anthony, 38 

“Benjamin Franklin” (Amer. brig), 
93 

Bible Societies; see Female Bible So- 
ciety 

Biographical History of Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Delaware, The, by Dr. 
James Tilton, 77, 18 

Bird in Hand Tavern, 92n 

Bird, Lt. John, 62 

Blackstone, Sir William, 94 
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Blaine, Ephraim, 8” 
Blue Mountains of Erin; see Ireland 


Board of Associated Loyalists, 124, 
125; see also Loyalists 


Board of War, 49 
Bonus, William (Standard Bearer), 63 


Booth, James, 42n, 45, 46n, 52n, 104, 
105, 107, 108 


Bordeaux (Bourdeaux), Fr., 93 

Boston, Mass.: celebrations, 126; poli- 
tical opinions, 36-37, 121; Port Bill, 
102 

Boudinot, Elias, 28 


Boundaries, Delaware: Commission, 
130; controversy, 49, 53 

Bounties; see Continental Army 

Boyd, Julian P., 80 

Bradford, Thomas, 45 

Bradley, Col. Isaac, 67 

Bradley, William (Standard Bearer), 
71 

Brandt family, 80 


Breadalbane (Bredalbane), Lord; see 
Campbell, John 


Brigs; see Ships 

Brinckle, Gertrude, 88 

Brown, William, 66 

Brownlee, R. Jean, 80 

Broom, Jacob, 108-9 

Bryan, Col. Robert, 104 

Brynberg, Peter, 84 

Brynberg and Andrews (printers), 84 

Buck (Tommy?), 102 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society 
of Delaware, 136 

Burns, Robert (Robin), 96 


Calendar of Kent County, Delaware, 
Probate Records, 1680-1800, ed. by 
Leon deValinger, Jr., 79-80 


Caldwell, Capt. Jonathan, 73, 77 

Campbell, Capt., 105 

Campbell, John (fourth Earl of Bread- 
albane), 97 

Canby, Henry Seidel, 80 

Cannon, Elijah (Standard Bearer), 64 

Cantwell, Col. Richard, 56, 58, 67 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 125 

Carolina, 122; see also North Carolina; 
South Carolina 

Carson, Capt. Walter, 86n 

Carty, Ensign Abraham, 73 

Carty, Isaac, 22n 

Caton, Capt. Benjamin, 63, 66 


Cavan, Lord; see Lambart, Richard 
Ford William 


Celebrations: Annapolis, 1267; Boston, 
126; Dover, 117, 120, 126-27; Phila- 
delphia, 127-28 

Census, Delaware (1782), 51 

Charlestown, S. C., 105, 124 

Chesapeake Bay, 110 

Chester, Pa., 113 

Chew, Benjamin, 4, 100 

Chew, John, 57, 67 


Children: 4, 111; amusements, 91-92; 
indentures, 11; punishment, 91 


“Chief Naaman——Naaman Creek,” by 
Arthur G. Volkman, 136 

Choptank River, Del. and Md., 79 

Christiana Bridge, Del., 34, 49 

Churches: clergy, 61, 107; Methodist, 
90n, 136; in politics, 16-17; Presby- 
terian, 16, 46; Protestant Episcopal, 
16; Society of Friends, 10, 22, 26, 
74, 79 


Civil Rights, 60-61, 130 
Civil War, 55, 135-36 
Clampool, John, 108 
Clarke, John, 103 
Claypool, David, 12, 36 
Clerk of the Peace, 101 
Climate, 7, 95, 96 


Clinton, Gen. Sir Henry, 14, 33, 42, 
124, 125 


Clinton, Gov. George, 121 
Clothing, 2-3, 39, 41, 68, 103-4, 112, 114 


Clothier General; see Regiments, Dela- 
ware 


Clowes, John III, 108 
Clymer, George, 115-17 


Collected Papers of John Bassett 
Moore, The, 80 


Collins, John, 70 

Collins, Col. Thomas, 26, 65, 67, 129 

Coloma (Colonna), 96 

Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, by Sir William Blackstone, 94 


Commerce: disruption, 41, 113-14, 122; 
illicit, 24, 30-31, 39-40, 50-51; import 
duty, 27, 32; protection, 9n, 40; with 
West Indies, 69, 77 

Committee of Correspondence, Dela- 
ware, 56, 103 

Committee of Inspection, Delaware, 
56, 57, 63 

Committees of Observation, 61 

Common Pleas, Court of; see Courts 


INDEX 


Conant, Roger, 80 

Confederacy; see Civil War 

Confederation; see Articles of Con- 
federation; Continental Congress, of 
Confederation 


Connecticut, 1 

Constitutions, Delaware: (1776), 20, 
96; (1792), 12 

Constitutions of the Several Independ- 
ent States of America, The, 130 


Continental Army: ammunition, 66, 
69, 77, 78, 108, 112; bounties, 67; cam- 
paigns, 13-14, 32-33, 41, 113; Chris- 
tiana Bridge, Del., post, 49; com- 
missions, 56-59, 61-78; deserters, 115; 
enlistment terms, 67-68, 75; military 
exemptions, 74; particularism, 25; 
pay scale, 68; uniforms, 68, 103-4, 
114; see also Continental Congress, 
military legislation; Finances; Mili- 
tia, Delaware; Regiments, Delaware 

Continental Congress: 

First (1774): civil rights, 60-61; 
delegates, 4, 22 

Second (1775-1781): commercial leg- 
islation, 3ln, 32,50, 51; delegates, 
4, 5, 22, 44, 47; military legisla- 
tion, 60, 67-69, 74, 75 

of Confederation (1781-1789): cele- 
brations, 28, 127-28; congressional 
salaries, 27; Court of Appeals, 27; 
relations with Delaware, 8, 23, 
48-49, 116; delegates, 49n, 51-53, 
111, 122; military legislation, 14; 
see also Articles of Confederation; 
Finances 


Conwell, Col. John, 63 

Conwell, William, 26 

Cooch, Col. Thomas, 56 

Cook, John (Vice-President of Dela- 

ware), 131 

Cook, Capt. James, 91 

Cooley, Thomas M., 47 

Corn; see Agriculture 


Cornwallis, Charles, (second Earl 
Cornwallis), 13, 16, 28 


Council, Delaware; see Legislative 
Council 


Council of Safety: Continental troops, 
56, 58-61, 63-67, 69-78; minute books, 
56; officers, 55, 56, 67; origin, 55, 
56; resolutions, 60-62 


“Council of Safety Minutes,” ed. by 
Leon deValinger, Jr., 55-78 


Counties; see Kent, New Castle, Sus- 
. sex 
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Courts, Delaware: Admiralty, 31n, 40, 
50; Appeals, 20; Common Pleas, 
101; Equity, 101; Errors and Ap- 
peals, 31n; judicial salaries, 51, 134; 
judicial system, 51; Orphans’, 100; 
Supreme, 65; see also Civil Rights 

Craghead (Craighead), George (Clo- 
thier General), 62, 103-4 

Crime; see Commerce, Illicit; Social 
Conditions 

Crossan, Ensign James, 62 

Crozier, Archibald, 136 

“Cudgelling Rabbits—an Old Nanti- 
coke Hunting Tradition and Its Sig- 
nificance,’ by Frank G. Speck, 136 

Cullen, Lt., 66 

Currency, 9, 49, 114; see also Finances 


Dagworthy, Brig. Gen. John, 56, 57, 
64, 67, 70, 75, 129 

Danron, John, 107 

Darby (Darbey), Col. Henry, 73, 77, 
103 


Davidson, James, 105 
Davis, Capt. John, 66 
Debts and Debtors, 9, 74 


Defense Agencies, Delaware; see Coun- 
cil of Safety; State Council of De- 
fense 


De Grasse, Count; see Grasse-Tilly 


Delaware: attitude toward Revolu- 
tion, 7, 14, 16-18, 119, 124-25; cele- 
brations, 126-27; climate, 7; econ- 
omy, 42, 128, 133-34; imprints, 27, 
28n, 44n, 84, 120n; merchant classes, 
38, 115, 120; population, 17, 51; 
public records, 124, 128, 130; rela- 
tions with Pa., 4, 130; state officials, 
39, 40, 119; state sovereignty, 116, 
123, 126; Tributes, 54; see also Agri- 
culture; Boundaries; Civil Rights; 
Commerce; Constitutions; Courts; 
Elections; Finances; Militia; Navy; 
Politics; Regiments; Schools; Social 
Conditions; Taxation; and specific 
titles of Delaware organizations 


“Delaware” (Amer. packet), 85 
“Delaware” (Amer. schooner), 114 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 79 


Delaware Bay: report, 49n; Revolu- 
tionary activity, 2-3, 9, 24, 27, 30, 
39-40, 42, 49, 50-51, 113, 114, 128, 130 

Delaware Journal (Wilmington), 88 

Delaware River: jurisdiction, 130; re- 
port on islands, 49n; Revolutionary 
activity, 33, 112, 114, 130 


Delaware State News (Dover), 136 
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Delaware’s Buried Past, by Clinton A. 
Weslager, 79 

Delmarva Peninsula, 80, 135-36 

Derickson, Capt. Jacob, 62 

Derickson, Capt. Levin, 70 

Deshler family, 80 

deValinger, Leon, Jr., 55-79, 79-80, 
99-110 

Dickinson, John: birth, 35; character, 
31, 48-44, 128; Delaware Council, 
member, 21-23, 25-26, 29, 30, 32-34; 
Delaware President, 1, 11, 24, 33-35, 
39-42, 48-51, 54, 111-18, 116-22, 124, 
126-34; Kent estate, 2-4, 9-10, 12, 22, 
33; marriage, 77; militia service, 5; 
Pa. activities, 6, 21, 29, 115, 128, 
131-33; political opinion, 5-6, 11-12, 
15, 17, 25, 29-30, 37-39, 44, 46-48, 52n, 
53, 123, 125, 130, 133; religion, 10, 
22, 26; writings, 1, 22, 27n, 30n, 31-32, 
38n, 417, 50, 118n, 126, 127, 151; 
see also “John Dickinson, President 
of the Delaware State, 1781-1782,” by 
John H. Powell, 1-54, 111-34 

Diekinson, Mary (Polly) Norris (Mrs. 
John); 3; (7, 12-13, 21.28, 32-33, 115 
128 

Dickinson, Gen. Philemon, 9, 52, 53, 
102, 110n, 111 

Dickinson, Sally (daughter of John), 
WO, PA, elal 

Dickinson, Samuel, 100 

Dilworth, Thomas, 84 

Dixon, Lt. John, 73 

Dixon, Robert, 58, 66 

Dominica (Island, West Indies), 116 

Dover, Del.: 100; celebration, 126-27; 
Confederates, 135-86; seat of govern- 
ment, 25, 28, 55, 56, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
117; militia, 3; smallpox epidemic, 
IEP 

Duck Creek Cross Roads, Kent Co., 
Del., 37 

Duck Creek Hundred, Kent Co., Del., 
58, 62 

DuPont Family, 79 

duPont, Pierre Samuel, 79 


Eastern Shore; see Maryland 

Edson, George, 80, 136 

Education; see Schools 

Egypt, 97 

Elections: Delaware, 17, 22-23, 25, 131; 
Pennsylvania, 5, 6, 17, 21, 29, 128, 
131; suffrage, 37; see also Politics 

“llerslie,” 86-88 

Elliot, Ensign William, Jr., 62 
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England, 52, 53, 97, 119, 130; see also 
American Revolution 


Epidemics: Smallpox, 117 
Episcopal Church; see Churches 
Equity, Court of; see Courts 


Errors and Appeals, Court of; see 
Courts 


Erin; see Ireland 
Eutaw Springs, S. C., 7 
Evans, Capt. John, 67, 74, 75, 78 


“Evidences of Indian Occupation in 
the Suburbs of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware,” by Clinton A. Weslager, 136 


“Fairhill,” 4, 21, 22, 28, 33, 128 

Family History, by Henry Seidel Can- 
by, 80 

Farms; see Agriculture 

ae Bible Society of Wilmington, 


Filson, John, 89n 

Finances: Continental Army, 115-16, 
119; Continental Congress, 13, 15, 
25-27, 115, 118-22, 130; Delaware, 9, 
27, 41-43, 49, 80, 111, 112, 115, 120, 
128; see also Currency, Taxation 

First Artillery Company of Wilming- 
ton, 88 

Fisher, ——— (farm tenant), 9n 

Fisher, Maj. Henry, 63 

Flat Bush, N. Y., 104 

Floyd, William, 14n 

Foods: exports, 69, 77, 108; flour, 105, 
107-9; grains, 9, 105; meats, 3, 10, 
108; wines, 3 

Foot Militia; see Militia, Delaware 

Footner, Hulbert, 79 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of, U. S., 
49; see name of specific country 

Foul Anchor Inn, 92n 

France: armed forces, 13, 27, 106, 
127-28; Bourbons, 117, 120, 126-28; 


foreign loans, 18, 115-16; U. S. alli- 
ance, 48, 115-19, 127 


Friends; see Churches, Society of 
Friends 

Furnishings; see Houses, furnishings 

Fussell, Solomon, 91 


Gage, Gen. Thomas, 60 
Gambling; see Amusements 
Garrett, Thomas, 135 
Garver, Frank H., 14n 
Gates, Horatio, 13n 


INDEX 


Gause family, 80 

“Gazette” (brig), 87 

General Assembly; see House of As- 
sembly; Legislative Council 

“General Monk” (Brit. sloop), 114 

“General Rodney” (Amer. sloop), 105 

Germany, 112 

Gibraltar, 130 

“Globe” (ship), 87 

Gordon, Lt. James, 73 

Gordon, Joshua, 10 


Government; see Articles of Confed- 
eration; Continental Congress; 
Council of Safety; Delaware; House 
of Assembly; Legislative Council; 
Presidents of Delaware 


Governors, Delaware; see Presidents 
of Delaware 


Grand Lodge of Delaware; see Masons 
Grant, Mrs. Anne, 96 


Grasse-Tilly, Francois Joseph Paul, 
Comte de, 28, 116, 118 

Gray, John, 66, 72 

Great Britain; see American Revolu- 
tion; England; Scotland 

Greece, 36 

Gregory family, 80 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, 8n, 14, 49, 
113, 124 

Grier, A. O. H., 80 

Grubb, Capt. Emanuel, 62 


Hale, Capt., 66 

Hall, Col. David, 56, 63-65, 67, 70, 101, 
106, 113; regiment, 129 

Hall, Capt. David, Jr., 73 

Hall, Joseph (surgeon), 63 

Hallman, Rev. E. C., 136 

Hamilton, Alexander H., 87 

Hamilton, Anna, 87 

Hamilton, Archibald, 87-88, 91n 

Hamilton, Charles, 87 

Hamilton, Isaac, 87n 

Hamilton, James, 87 

Hamilton, John, 84-98; see his “Remi- 
niscences of Wilm’t’n and my Youth- 
ful Days, etc.,” 89-98 

Hamilton, Mary, 87-88 

Hamilton, Robert, 85, 86 

Hamilton, Sarah (Sally), 87-88 

Hamilton, Susan, 87 

Hancock, Harold, 167 


Hanson, John (President of Congress), 
122 
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Haslet, Col. John, 56-58, 65, 67,-71, 74, 
79, 103 =e 

Havana, Cuba, 87 

Haverhill, Mass., 79 

Hazard, Ensign Cord, 73 

Head of Elk, Md., 42 

Hearny, Lt. Jonathan, 73 

Hemphill, James, 93n 

Hendrickson, Lt. John, 62 

Hendrickson, Ensign Peter, 62 

“Henrietta” (ship), 93 

Hibbard, Benjamin H., 1 

Hicks, —— (farm tenant), 9n 

Hicks, Edward, 10n, 12 

Hicks, Elias, 79 

Hicks family, 12 

Hindes, Ruthanna, 88, 135 

History, Local, 1-2 

History of Agriculture in Dane County, 
Wisconsin, by Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard, 1 

Historical Society of Delaware:  Li- 
brary, 84, 85n, 88, 93n, 99, 135; pub- 
lications, 5n, 7-8, 16n, 17n, 41n, 577, 
86n, 93n, 99, 1137 

Hodgson, Robert, 104 

Holland, 13, 123, 130 

Holland, Ensign Thomas, 73 

Hollyday, Frederic B. M., 135-36 

Holt, Ryves, 101 

Horse racing; see Amusements 

Hospitals, 42, 43, 49 

Hotels, Inns, Taverns: Bird in Hand 
Tavern, 92n; Foul Anchor Inn, 9272; 
Indian Queen, 92n; Queen of Ota- 
heite Tavern, 92n; Sign of the Ship, 
The, 92n 

House of Assembly, Delaware: ap- 
pointments, 66-67; celebrations, 117, 
120, 126-27; finances, 15, 41-42, 104-5, 
113-15, 117, 119-20, 122-23; programs, 
24-32; relations with Congress, §, 
15, 24-25, 117, 124; relations with 
state executive, 119-20; resolutions, 
39n, 119-20; sessions, 25-28, 33-34, 39, 
48, 51, 122; see also Legislative Coun- 
cil, Delaware 

Houses: “Ellerslie,” 86-88; “Fairhill,” 
4, 21, 22, 28, 33, 128; furnishings, 
2-3, 33 

Howell, Lt. Lewis, 73 

Howly, Richard, 13n 

Huddy, Capt. Joshua, 124-25 

Hudson River, N. Y., 13-14 

Hyatt, Richard, 25 

“Hyder Ally” (Amer. privateer), 114 
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Icolmkill (Ileomkill); see Iona 
Illustrations: (1794) textbook, 84 


Income Tax in Delaware, The, by R. 
Jean Brownlee, 80 


Indenture, terms of, 11 

Index, The (Dover, Del.), 186 
Indian Queen Hotel, 92” 

Indian River, Del., 114, 134 
“Indiana Grant”; see West Virginia 
Indians, 136 

Ink powder, 105 

Inns; see Hotels 


Inspection, Committee of, Delaware; 
see Committee of Inspection 


Internal Revenue; see Taxation 
International Law, 31n, 50-51, 80 
Iona (Icolmkill, Scot. island), 96 
Treland, 93, 94, 95, 112; Rebellion, 97 
Irons, Mr., 106 

Isaac’s Branch, Kent Co., Del., 63,66 
Issa (Issay, Scot. island), 95 


James, Lt. John, 62 

Jefferson, Thomas, 5, 13n, 16, 47; writ- 
ings, 80 

“John” (Amer. Schooner), 113 


“John Dickinson, President of the 
Delaware State, 1781-1782,” by John 
H. Powell, Part I: 1-54; Part II, 
111-34 


Johnson, Samuel (Brit. author), 96 
Jones, Dr. John, 111 

Jones, Lt. Col. John, 64, 67 

Jones, Capt. Lloyd, 938 


Jones Neck, Kent Co., Del., 10, 12, 18, 
22418527 


Judiciary, Delaware; see Courts 


K.,, Col.) 93 

K., Alexander, 92 

Kent County, Del.: boundaries, 58; 
churches, 16, 107; commerce, 31n, 
40; Committee of Correspondence, 
103; Council of Safety, 55, 67, 71-72; 
courts, 120; estates, 2, 4, 10, 22, 33; 
Loyalists, 7, 18; militia, 56, 58, 62-66, 
71-73, 75, 112, 129; population, 17 

Kentucky, Filson’s map, 89 

Killen (Killing), Mr., 33, 105 

Killen, Chief Justice William, 9, 11, 
51, 57-58, 67, 70, 103 

Kirkbride, Capt. Richard, 94, 96 

Kirkwood, Capt. Robert, 41, 42n 


Kirkwood, Lt. Robert, Jr., 73 

Kitts Hummock, Kent Co., Del., 3 
Kollock, Jacob, Jr., 101 

Kollock, Maj. Simon, 64, 70, 106 
Knyphausen, Wilhelm, Baron von, 106 


“L’Aigle” (Fr. man-of-war), 128 

Lambart, Richard Ford William (Lord 
Cavan), 97 

Land Claims, Western, 49n 

Lancaster, Pa., 114 

Latimer, Col. George, 53, 78 

Latimer, Dr. Henry, 43 

Latimer, Lt. Col. James, 67 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., 79 

Latrobe, Mrs. Gamble J., 79 

Laurens, John, 13 7 

Laws, Lt. Col. Alexander, 71 


Laws of Delaware: code, 28n, 118, 
120; debts, 9; (1781), 27-28; (1782), 
51 


Leader, The (Seaford, Del.), 186 

Learmonth, Lt. John, 73 

Lee, Charles, 36 

Lee, Gov. Thomas Sim (Maryland), 28 

Legislative Council, Delaware: mem- 
bers, 22, 23, 25,34, 131; programs, 
30, 50 

L’Enfant, Maj. Pierre Charles, 127 


Letters To and From Caesar Rodney, 
ed. by George H. Ryden, 99 


Lewes (Lewes Town), Del.: courts, 
101; militia, 106, 107, 109, 129; Pres- 
bytery, 46; Revolutionary activity, 
27, 42, 55 


L’Hommedieu, Ezra, 14n 


Libraries: Historical Society of Dela- 
ware, 84, 85n, 88, 938n, 99, 185; John 
Dickinson’s, 3; Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, 87 


Lippincot, Capt. Richard, 124-25 
Little, Ann, 86 

Little, Archibald, 86 

Little Duck Creek, Kent Co., Del., 31n 
Liverpool, Eng., 85, 98 

Lloyd, Peter Z., 28, 30n 

Lodges; see Masons 

Lohendal Bay, Scot., 95 

Londonderry, Ire., 94, 97, 98; Loch, 95 
Long, Bryant Alden, 80 

Louis XVI, King of France, 127 


Lower Counties on the Delaware; see 
Delaware 


